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THE  TEACHING  OF  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION 
IN  THE  JlJNiURlilSH  SCHOOL  ' 


I.     INTRODUCTION  TO  GRAMMAR 
A.  THE  NEED  OF  GRAMMAR 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  English  grammar. 
Educational  authorities  formerly  believed  that  correct  habits  of 
speaking  and  writing  English  were  the  result  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  grammar.    Gradually  the  attitude  t&ken  toward  gram- 
mar by  investigators  and  teachers  changed.     They  began  to  notice 
that  one  might  speak  correctly  without  a  knowledge  of  grammar 
and  vice  versa.    As  a  result  of  careful  study  and  experiments 
the  discovery  was  made  that  the  formal  work  that  was  being  done 
was  of  small  practical  value.     Therefore,  there  was  a  great  re- 
action against  English  grammar.    However,  there  is  need  to  dis- 
criminate carefully  between  grammar  which  has  real  use  and  that 

■> 

which  has  no^  va.lue.-   The  whole  should  not  be  considered  harmful 
because  a  part  is  a  wasteful  burden.     Grammar  has  its  part  to 
contribute.    Extensive  elimination  of  technical  grammar  is  ad- 
visable, but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  number  of  topics 
be  retained. 

To  secure  mental  discipline  is  no  longer  believed  to 
be  reason  enough  for  the  study  of  grammar.    However,  a  study  of 
technical  grammar  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  relationship  of 
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words  in  sentences  is  of  value  in  teaching  the  child  to  write 
correctly.    According  to  C.  H,  lizard,  the  study  of  gxammar  is 
the  only  method  of  learning  how  to  frame  sentences  and  to  im- 
prove style.     "We  study  grammar  in  order  to  know  what  a  sen- 
tence is  and  what  a  decent  series  of  sentences  is   Up  to 

1925  no  one  has  published  any  system  of  teaching  the  rudiments 
of  high-school  composition  without  reliance  on  a  knowledge  of 
sentence  elements.    Much  less  has  anybody  told  us  how  to  make 
rhetorical  improvement  in  the  sentences  of  literal-minded  stu- 
dents without  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  words."* 

There  is  much  force  in  Miss  McGregor's  statements  in  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  grammar.     "Certain  grammatical  facts  sup- 
ply for  oral  English  the  reason  why  one  form  is  correct  and 
another  incorrect;  consequently  the  knowledge  of  these  facts 
provides  the  pupil  with  a  test  of  correctness,  although  the 
knowledge  alone  does  not  guarantee  the  every-day  use  of  cor- 
rect forms.     Certain  other  grammatical  facts  are  of  assistance 
to  the  pupil  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  correct  sentence  struc- 
ture, exactness  in  expression,  and  variety  in  forms  of  expres- 
sion." ** 

Teachers  in  France  have  discovered  that  the  study  of  gram- 
mar which  begins  early  and  lasts  long  is  essential  for  the  mas- 
tery of  composition.     Professor  Brown  tells  us  that  in  France 
the  "chief  aim  of  grammatical  exercises  is  a  mastery  of  the  tools 
of  everyday  expression.     French  teachers  take  the  position  that 

'      "What  is  English?"  p.  124-5 

**    "Supervised  Study  in  English",  p.  149 
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if  a  boy  has  anything  to  say,  his  ability  to  say  it  well  must 
eventually  depend  in  large  measure  upon  his  skill  in  handling 
the  sentence,  and  that  this  skill  must  come  in  part  from  deep- 
seated,  long-established  knowledge  of  sentence  elements."  * 

The  experiments  and  investigations  of  Hoyt,  Briggs,  and 
Charters,  quoted  by  James  F.  Hosic  in  his  article  entitled  "Es- 
sentials of  Composition  and  Grammar"  prove  that  functional  gram- 
mar is  necessary.**    These  studies  and  others  have  helped  to 
strengthen  the  belief  of  most  modern  educators  and  teachers  that 
the  teaching  of  English  grammar  must  be  an  essential  factor  in 
the  teaching  of  English  as  a  whole. 

B.  DEFINITION  AND  AIMS 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  grammar?     "It  is  an  authorita- 
tive statement  of  the  reputable  and  accepted  habits  of  speech; 
concerned  with  the  use  of  words  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
ideas."***    In  other  words,  it  is  the  discovery  from  use  of 
what  the  rules  should  be,  instead  of  the  bending  of  all  usage  to 
certain  rules.     The  rules  of  grammar  are  subject  to  change. 
Vlfhen  current  usage  changes,  the  rule  is  altered.     Grammar  merely 
records  good  use. 

The  division  between  language  and  grammar  is  unfort\inate. 
The  principles  of  grammar  shoiild  be  taught  at  a  time  and  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  aids  to  expression.     They  should  be  taught 
as  a  means  to  an  end — not  an  end  in  themselves.     Grammar  is  re- 
garded as  the  theoretical  side  of  correct  and  effective  expres- 

"How  The  French  Boy  Learns  To  Wtite",  p. 91 
*♦      14th  Year  Book,  p. 90-105 

***    Lecture  —  "English  Grammar  For  Teachers"  by  Prof.  Post 
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sion  in  speaking  and  writing.    Theory  and  practice  shoiild  go 
hand  in  hand. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Economy  of  Time  contains 
the  following  purposes  of  grammar  teaching;* 

1.  English  grammar  is  to  be  taught  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  instruction  in  English  and  not  to  prepare  for  the 
study  of  a  foreign  language.     In  other  words,  English 
grammar  is  not  to  be  put  into  cold  storage  for  future  use. 

2.  The  mastery  of  the  sentence  is  the  greatest  contri- 
bution of  the  study  of  grammar. 

3.  Present  correct  usage  is  to  be  learned  and  drilled 
on  until  the  essential  forms  are  esteblished  as  habits. 

Some  of  the  specific  aims  of  teaching  functional  grammar 
in  the  junior  high  school  are: 

1.  To  obtain  a  complete  mastery  of  the  simple  sentence. 

2.  To  master  the  fundamental  principles  which  encourage 
and  assist  variety  of  sentence  structure  and  the  usage 
of  compound  and  complex  sentences. 

3.  To  make  habitual  such  uses  of  capitalization  and 
pxinctuation  as  are  necessary  for  the  intelligent  inter- 
pretation of  the  written  papers. 

4.  To  establish  the  haoit  of  Hsing  the  large  dictionary 
intelligently  for  the  interpretation,  pronunciation, 
syllabication,  and  correct  spelling  of  words. 

5.  To  develop  through  the  use  of  the  large  dictionary  a 


*  English  Journal,  March  1919,  p. 179-189 
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broad  vocabulary,  which  results  in  a  discriminating 
sense  of  word  choice. 
II  THE  TEACHII^G  OF  FUNCTIONAL  GRAMMAR 
A.  AMOUNT  TO  BE  TAUGHT 

It  is  not  easy  to  teach  grammsr  to  young  pupils.  The 
people  who  wrote  the  first  English  grainmars  had  a  classical 
education.     They  tried  to  Latinize  English.    Pupils  were 
suddenly  plunged  into  logical  assumptions  made  by  learned 
men.     Their  minds  were  immature,  and  therefore  they  detested 
graiomar.     In  modern  teaching  grammar  is  fxmctional.     The  gram- 
mar worth  teaching  is  the  grammar  of  use  —  the  function  of 
words  in  sentences  —  and  the  grammar  to  be  passed  over  is 
the  grammar  of  classification. 

Since  the  ordinary  sixth  grade  child  can  learn  only  the 
simplest  grammatical  principles,  most  of  the  teaching  of  gram- 
mar should  be  in  the  junior  high  school.    All  elements  which 
help  the  child  to  attain  good  usage  and  correct  errors  should 
be  taken.    Everything  else  should  be  eliminated.     The  pupils 
should  learn  only  as  much  grammar  in  each  of  the  three  junior 
high  years  as  will  function  in  their  speech  and  be  understood. 
All  that  is  taught  should  be  directly  related  to  their  ex- 
periences and  must  be  taught  so  well  that  the  children  will 
see  the  necessity  for  it  and  will  go  after  it.     It  should  not 
be  foisted  upon  them. 

The  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  recommends  the  follow- 
ing topics,  to  be  fully  mastered  in  the  jxinior  high  school; 
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1.  "Clause;  subject  and  verb  (distinguished  as  an  assert- 
ing word  only;  no  classification)  —  for  sentence  mastery. 
3.  Dependent  clause;  subordinating  conjunction  and  rela- 
tive connectives  —  for  sentence  mastery. 

3.  Co-ordinating  conjunctions  (and,  but,  for,  yet,  or,  so ) 
distinguished  from  adverbs  like  then,  therefore,  however  — 
for  sentence  recognition. 

4.  Pronouns  for  coherence  and  for  possessive  inflection. 

5.  Modifiers,  clearly  traced  to  what  they  modify  —  for  co- 
herence . 

6.  Past  and  present  perfect  tenses  —  for  distinction  in 
meaning. 

7.  Prepositions  —  for  correct  usage;  distinction  from  con- 
junction; objective  case  of  pronouns. 

8.  Adjectives  and  adverbs  —  distinguished  for  correctness."* 

The  following  program  suggested  by  Miss  Simons  for  the  junior 
high  school  is  very  good: 

1.  "Clinch  the  sentence  sense  through  approaching  the  prob- 
lem of  grammar  from  the  point  of  view  of  service,  words  and 
word-groups  serving  only  to  help  along  the  thought. 

2.  Teach  the  sentence  as  a  whole,  a  complete  unit  thoug^h 
of  varying  degrees  of  complexity. 

3.  Teach  the  sentence  in  its  parts:  the  two  basic  elements, 
subject  and  predicate.     These  are  the  master  parts;  all 
other  parts  serve  them. 


♦  English  Journal,  March  1919,  p. 188 


4.  Teach  the  "other  parts" :     single  words,  word-groups, 
the  phrase  and  clause  used  as  single  words  (parts  of 
speech) .    Teach  connectives  as  they  function  in  complex 
and  compound  sentences. 

5.  Teach  laws  of  service:    agreement  of  subject  noun  or 
pronoun  and  verto,  agreement  of  pronoun  and  antecedent. 
If  the  word  serves  the  noun  or  pronoun,  it  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  an  adjective  and  so  must  take  the  adjective 
form  (e.g.,  slow  not  slowly) .     If  it  serves  the  verb,  it 
is  an  adverb  and  must  take  the  adverbial  form.    To  be  of 
immediate  service,  words  should  be  placed  near  the  words 
they  serve. 

6.  Teach  certain  usages:    noun  usage,  matters  of  case; 
verb  usage,  principal  parts  of  irregular  verbs;  pronoun 
usage,  inflection."  * 

She  maintains  that  the  sentence  is  the  basis  of  all  language 
work  and  that  the  pupils  should  be  held  responsible  for  these 
essentials  which  should  be  taught  thoroughly. 
B.  THE  METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE 

1.  THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  THE  TEACHER 

By  skillful  teaching  boys  and  girls  can  be  made  to  realize 
that  grammar  is  a  tool  they  need  to  know  how  to  use.     Just  as  a 
plumber  needs  tools  with  which  to  make  a  good  job,  so  boys  and 
girls  need  a  mastery  of  grammar  to  be  good  speakers  and  writers. 
Tell  them  that  there  are  certain  rules  of  the  game  of  English  one 


*  "English  Problems  in  the  Solving",  p. 45-6 
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must  know  in  order  to  do  anything  with  it,  just  as  in  football 
one  must  know  the  signals  in  order  to  play  the  game  well.  With 
this  viewpoint,  grammar  becomes  a  very  important  matter  to  them. 
Drive  in  the  fact  that  grammar  has  a  commercial  value.  Have 
them  think  of  their  language  as  living,  and  of  grammar  as  made 
for  speech. 

Many  modern  educators  believe  that  grammar  should  not  be 
taught  as  a  detached  subject,  but  should  be  taken  up  as  the  need 
arises  in  the  English  class.    This  idea  is  sound  in  theory  but 
not  in  practice.     As  the  system  of  education  in  America  exists 
today,  it  must  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject.     To  quote  Miss 
McGregor  again,  "Incidental  teaching  is  usually  accidental 
teaching  without  form  and  void.    Having  determined  from  a 
strictly  utilitarian  standpoint  what  topics  in  grammar  shall 
be  taught,  the  teacher  will  do  well  to  present  these  as  gram- 
mar lessons,  making  their  relations  to  the  problems  of  oral 
and  written  composition  as  clear  as  possible,  but  avoiding  a 
confusion  of  aims  as  far  as  the  immediate  outcome  of  the  lesson 
is  concerned."  * 

Nevertheless,  I  agree  with  the  following  statements  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Ward:    "The  underlying  principle  of  'teach  when 
needed*  may  be  a  good  ideal  and  may  be  potent  in  the  future 
development  of  our  grammar  work.     It  will  never  be  sensible, 
however,  until  every  teacher  works  in  a  well-developed  system 
confident  that  a  certain  designated  portion  of  grammar  has 


*  "Supervised  Study  in  English",  p. 150 
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been  mastered  by  the  pupiDS  before  they  come  to  him.     No  teacher 
by  himself  can  teach  when  needed."  * 

The  teaching  of  grammar  should  be  as  concrete  as  possible. 
Thus  the  pupils  are  more  interested  and  understand  the  subject 
better  than  by  abstract  talk.    Teach  by  the  inductive  method 
very  clearly  and  definitely.     There  are  a  great  many  things  in 
English  grammar  that  could  be  made  interesting,  and  could  be 
taught  in  such  a  way,  that  the  pupils  themselves  would  be  ac- 
tive all  the  time  in  finding  out  interesting  things  that  they 
use  in  their  own  speech  instinctively  without  knowing  it.  Show 
the  class  that  grammar  is  not  a  dry  uninteresting  subject,  but 
a  worthwhile  tool.     "An  uneducated  person  who  needs  to  talk  at 
a  meeting  is  embarrassed  because  of  uncertainty  about  speech. 
Grammar  takes  away  this  uncertainty.     One  cannot  depend  on 
sound.     It  may  sound  right  because  of  hearing  it  so  much.  Gram- 
mar is  a  measuring  set  of  rules  to  test  the  correctness  of  speech. 
"If  a  person  wanted  to  build  an  aeroplane  he  would  need 
to  know  all  the  parts  of  the  machine  and  just  what  work  is  per- 
formed by  each  part.     It  would  also  be  necessary  that  he  know 
the  names  of  the  parts  so  that  he  could  talk  or  write  about 
them.    Whenever  you  talk,  you  are  building  sentences.    As  you 
continue  in  your  studies  you  will  discover  that  the  simple  facts 
of  grammar  will  help  you  to  build  clear  sentences,  to  use  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sentences,   to  arrange  the  words  of  a  sentence 
in  the  most  effective  manner  and  to  understand  some  matters  of 


♦  "What  is  English?"  p. 162 


correct  usage.     You  will  also  find  that  unless  you  know  the 
names  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  it  will  ce  impossible  to 
think  about  them  clearly  and  to  discuss  them  with  your  class- 
mates."   Thus  one  gets  the  pupils  to  feel  the  need  of  grammar. 

From  time  to  time,  there  should  be  a  summary  of  what  has 
been  done  so  far.     Such  a  question  as  this  might  be  asked: 
"What  have  we  learned  about  adjectives  eo  far  to  help  us  write 
and  speak  better?"    Build  up  an  organized  body  of  facts.  There 
should  be  no  conflict  between  functional  grammar  and  organized 
facts  already  learned.     The  organization  of  facts  so  that  it 
will  be  easy  to  remember  them  and  refer  to  them  afterwards 
helps  to  make  one  efficient.     Like  spelling,  grammar  should  be 
considered  a  means  of  good  expression;  not  a  master,  but  a 
well-trained  and  faithful  servant.     Details  selected  for  mas- 
tery should  be  taught  in  application  and  immediately  given  with 
plenty  of  drills. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  give  a  number  of  tests.  The 
purpose  of  these  tests  is  to  find  out  what  the  pupils  know  and 
to  convince  them  that  they  need  drills.     The  attitude  of  the 
teacher  and  the  creation  of  a  pleasant  atmosphere  about  the  test 
is  of  great  importance.     Get  the  pupils  prepared  for  the  test  in 
a  happy  way.     Tell  them  that  they  want  to  convince  themselves 
that  they  know  certain  things,  or  if  they  do  not,  to  discover 
this  that  they  may  learn  them.     Give  them  a  brief  paragraph  with 
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some  punctuation  including  a  quotation,  to  see  if  they  can  copy 
correctly.     Later  give  them  a  test  consisting  of  sentences, 
phrases,  and  clauses.     Give  some  such  direction  as,  "Put  a 
check  mark  before  all  that  are  sentences,  and  a  zero  sign  be- 
fore all  that  are  not  sentences." 

A  punctuation  and  capitalization  test  may  be  given  next. 
Then  in  time  give  tests  on  plurals,  posseesives,  common  verb 
forms,  and  pronouns.    As  soon  as  possible  after  the  tests,  have 
the  pupils  correct  and  score  them  while  the  interest  is  fresh. 
Give  each  one  of  them  a  large  manila  envelope  that  holds  type- 
written sheets  for  personal  records.     Give  a  sheet  of  paper  to 
them  after  each  one  of  the  tests.    Let  the  pupils  list  the  in- 
dividual errors  in  blocks.     Later,  give  the  same  kind  of  test, 
so  that  they  can  see  their  progress.     In  between  these  tests, 
they  should  have  oral  and  written  compositions,  langxiage  ex- 
ercises, or  literature.    A  whole  week  should  never  be  devoted 
to  grammar  alone. 

Having  found  out  what  the  pupils  need,  the  teacher  should 
tell  them  that  they  are  not  educated  in  English  when  they  make 
so  many  mistakes.     "These  are  applications  of  everyday  English. 
Think  of  the  people  who  talk  well.     You  Aould  like  to  talk  as 
well*    How  do  they  speak  so  well?    You  may  be  in  a  place  some 
time  where  you  would  be  in  an  embarrassing  position  because  of 
grammatical  mistakes.     You  might  lose  your  position  as  others 
have."     Cultivate  their  rewriting,  etc.,  until  no  errors  are 


are  made.     Then  give  another  test.     They  can  do  it  individually 
Let  the  bright  ones  go  ahead;  thus  one  will  be  at  the  fifth 
test,  while  another  will  be  at  the  third. 

At  the  drill  of  sentence  sense,  begin  formal  grammar.  Do 
no  parsing;  work  on  the  constructions  of  words;,  how  they  are 
used  in  sentences.    Tell  the  pupils  that  they  have  these  exer- 
cises in  studying  English  for  the  same  reason  that  they  need  to 
practice  scales  and  exercises  when  they  take  music  lessons. 
Take  up  the  natural  order  of  subject  and  verb.     Explain  that 
the  subject  is  placed  out  of  the  natural  order  sometimes  for 
force  and  emphasis.     Show  the  correlation  of  functional  gram- 
mar with  literature  and  oral  speech.     Run  through  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  of  the  parts  of  speech.    Have  matches  in 
finding  out  the  parts  of  speech  in  sentences. 

The  teacher  should  develop  from  the  pupils  what  the  wishes 
to  get  to  the  class.     She  should  have  jud^ent  to  stop  drawing 
from  some  child  what  she  could  clear  up  by  explaining  herself, 
so  thet  the  class  should  not  lose  interest.     She  should  be  a 
good  explainer.     After  talking  about  a  topic  in  grsinmar,  the 
application  should  ue  given  while  the  teaching  is  fresh  in 
the  pupils'  minds.     She  should  not  take  a  paragraph  from  a 
book  at  random  for  picking  out  parts  of  speech.     It  discourages 
the  child  because  he  may  meet  constructions,  as  the  infinitives 
participles  and  relatives,  that  he  cannot  understand.  She 
should  give  sentences  which  will  not  discourage,  and  yet  which 


contain  what  she  wants  them  to  know. 

2.  THE  ORDER  OF  TOPICS 

All  the  grammar  taught  should  be  put  in  the  form  of  a 
compact  outline  in  notebooks.    Having  run  through  all  the 
parts  of  speech,  begin  the  study  of  nouns  more  in  detail. 
Don't  take  up  cases  at  the  beginning.    Have  the  pupils  take 
their  notebooks  and  at  the  top  of  a  page  put  the  word,  "Nouns". 
First  let  them  write  the  difference  between  common  and  proper 
nouns.    Then  the  class  agrees  upon  a  rule  for  capitals.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  they  make  rules  for  forming  plurals,  first 
those  that  add  "s"  and  "es",  giving  examples  and  the  common 
mistakes;  then  those  ending  in  "y"  preceded  by  a  vowel  or 
consonant,  those  ending  in  "f"  and  "fe,"  and  in  "o"  with  ex- 
ceptions.    Compound  words  and  a  few  foreign  words  are  studied 
last. 

Pupils  do  not  understand  possession.    Group  work  is  good 
and  helpful  to  get  the  technicality  in  grammar.     Form  several 
groups;    two  bright  ones,  two  good,  fair,  poor  and  very  poor 
ones.    Develop  the  idea  of  ownership.     Pick  out  two  nouns,  the 
first  showing  ownership  and  the  second  being  the  object  owned. 
Since  the  possessive  case  is  very  troublesome  to  children,  it 
is  better  to  use  a  phrase  with  a  neuter  no\m  rather  than  the 
possessive  case.     Some  writers  think  the  name  genitive  is 
better,  because  it  is  more  inclusive,  as  it  shows  source  also. 
The  important  things  to  know  about  nouns  are  the  proper  spell- 
ing of  plurals  and  the  mastery  of  the  possessive  case.  Give 
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an  informal  test.    Form  teams,  the  leader  of  each  team  keeping 
a  record  of  his  group,  talcing  his  own  group  into  conference  and 
showing  where  mistakes  are  often  scored.     Then  give  another 
test  on  the  same  ideas  and  see  which  group  comes  out  first  this 
time.    Find  out  how  many  need  more  drill.    Ask  those  pupils  who 
do  not  need  any  to  take  seats  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  and 
read  some  of  the  library  books,  while  the  rest  continue  the  drill. 
Do  not  do  it  as  a  punishment. 

If  pronouns  were  like  nouns,  we  would  have  little  to  study 
about  cases.    The  need  of  pronouns  should  be  shown  to  the  pupils. 
Make  sentences  of  two  or  three  lines  without  using  any  pronouns. 
Cross  out  the  nouns  and  thus  show  the  need  of  pronouns.  Ask 
what  nouns  they  took  the  place  of;  ,let  them  f^et  a  definition, 
Hext  take  up  the  word  antecedant  and  its  definition.    Have  them 
compare  their  definitions  with  those  in  the  book  and  take  the 
best  ones.    Then  give  a  mixture  of  personal,  relative,  and  in- 
terrogative pronouns.     Do  not  say  anything  is  hard;  make  it  easy; 
say  it  is.     Tell  them  they  use  pronoxins  every  day  all  through 
their  lives,  that  tiiey  are  only  recognizing  them  now,  that  it 
is  something  they  will  enjoy  and  never  make  a  mistake  about. 
"If  you  are  talking  about  going  somewhere  you  would  say 
Give  all  the  first  person  pronouns  showing  they  all  mean  the 
speaker  and  somebody  associated  with  the  speaker."     Say  merely 
that  they  all  refer  to  the  first  person.    Do  the  same  with  the 
second  and  third  persons.    "These  are  personal  pronouns.  Now 
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give  a  definition  of  personal  pronouns.    A  personal  pronoun  is  not 
a  pronoun  about  persons;  it  indicates  its  own  person;  it  does  not 
stand  for  persons.    How  about  "it"  and  "them"?    When  you  say,  "I 
who,"  who  shows  person  and  yet  is  not  a  personal  pronoun,  because 
it  does  not  change  to  show  person."     Devote  two  lessons  to  this 
study.    Have  written  as  well  as  oral  drill.    Give  a  list  and  have 
the  pupils  put  the  person  after  the  pronoun.    Do  not  give  inter- 
rogative and  relative  pronouns  yet.     Take  up  the  agreement  of  pro- 
nouns, having  a  number  of  sentences  with  the  nominative  and  ob- 
jective case. 

After  this,  teach  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs.  "Here 
is  something  interesting  about  verbs.     Let  us  get  at  them."  Give 
some  examples  of  action  as  run,  jump,  and  write;  put  the  word, 
break,  in  the  list.    Begin  with  it  and  use  the  form,  broke.  "The 
dog  broke  the  vase."    The  action  passes  along;  it  starts  with  one 
thing  and  ends  with  something  else.     Give  a  list  of  verbs.  "Did 
you  ever  hear  of  the  Transit  Company?    Can  you  give  a  definition 
of  transitive  verbs?"    Don't  teach  intransitive  verbs  at  the  same 
time  as  transitive  verbs.    Teach  that  the  receiver  of  the  action 
is  in  the  objective  case.    Drill  on  it.    Then  go  to  intransitive 
verbs.     Give  a  group  of  words  indicating  existence  or  being.  Have 
the  pupils  copy  them  and  different  forms  of  the  verb  "to  be"  into 
their  notebooks.     Tell  them  that  the  nouns  that  follow  these  in- 
transitive verbs  are  in  the  same  case  as  the  subject,  and  that 
the  forms  of  the  verb  "to  be"  used  alone  as  the  predicate  always 


take  the  nominative  case  after  them.     "We  are  not  going  to  waste 
time  drilling  on  material  already  Imown.    We  do  make  mistakes  in 
the  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns.    Let  us  give  all  the  pronouns 
we  may  use  after  verb  'to  be'.    What  must  we  never  use  after  the 
verb  'to  be'?    We  are  going  to  remember  this  because  correct,  ac- 
curate, fluent,  and  interesting  English  is  what  we  want  in  oral 
and  written  work."    Appoint  two  censors  to  write  down  all  gram- 
matical errors  made  during  the  day  in  every  class.     The  teacher 
should  keep  a  record  also  in  case  they  forget  to  put  some  error 
down.    Be  sure  the  reason  is  given  and  the  right  correction  made. 

When  taking  up  adjectives,  clear  some  of  the  errors  usually 
made.    Take  up  the  two  types,  those  that  describe  and  those  that 
restrict  the  meaning  to  particular  things.    Pupils  will  not  make 
mistakes  in  cardinals  and  ordinals,  but  they  often  make  the  mis- 
take of  using  the  superlative  for  the  comparative.     In  teaching 
the  correct  use  of  the  comparative  and  superlative  degree  the 
following  elements  should  be  emphasized;  "(a)  Have  the  pupils 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  degrees  of  comparison;  (b)  Teach 
the  pupils  that  it  is  incorrect  to  use  double  comparatives  and 
superlatives;  and  (c)  Drill."  *    Tell  the  pupils  that  they  need 
to  use  adjectives  to  get  a  good  style.     Correlate  the  study  of 
adjectives  with  oral  and  written  work.     Show  the  need  of  selec- 
ting just  the  right  adjectives.    Have  them  notice  how  good 
authors  use  them.    Read  a  selection  giving  an  example  4f  how  an 
author  is  able  to  paint  a  picture  for  them  with  words.  "Some 
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people  splash  on  too  much  color  in  the  use  of  adjectives.    We  must 
use  them  wisely,  just  in  the  right  place.    Longfellow's  wide  choice 
of  adjectives  helped  give  us  a  good  picture  of  Paul  Revere' s  ride. 
Notice  some  of  these;    "stealthy  tread,  phantom  ship,  trembling 
ladder,  steep  and  tall."    Some  adjectives  are  used  beautifully  in 
Mrs.  Heman's  poem,  "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims"  such  as,  "break- 
ing waves  dashed  high,  stormy  sky,  and  giant  branches."    Find  a 
line  that  has  a  very  fine  use  of  adjectives  to  help  portray  the 
picture.    In  the  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish"  there  are  many 
splendid  examples." 

It  is  hard  for  young  children  to  understand  the  difference 
between  adjectives  and  adverbs.    They  use  the  adjectives  to  mod- 
ify verbs  instead  of  adverbs.     "One  of  the  most  frequent  methods 
of  drill  is  to  have  a  list  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  two 
columns : 

quick  quickly 
slow  slowly 

neat  neatly 
graceful  gracefully 
industrlDUS  industriously 

These  are  used  in  sentences  given  rapidly;  the  girls  some- 
times making  sentences  from  the  adjective  colmn,  while  the  boys 
use  the  adverbs.    The  adverbs  need  not  be  given.    Instead,  the 
pupils  are  asked  to  use  the  words  in  the  first  column  to  describe 
a  person  or  thing;  next,  to  these  same  words,  add  "ly"  and  use 
the  word  to  tell  how  something  was  done.    Then  if  both  the  ad- 
jective and  adverb  must  be  used  in  the  same  sentence  the  pupil's 
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ability  is  tested.    The  horse  travels  slowly;  therefore  he  is 
a  slow  horse. " * 

It  is  better  to  study  prepositions  rather  than  adverbs  after 
adjectives.    According  to  C.  H.  Ward,  "the  whole  program  of  work 
is  more  diversified  if  prepositions  are  sandwiched  between  the 
kinds  of  modifying  words."  **    However,  before  prepositional 
phrases  can  be  fully  explained,  the  pupils  must  know  what  adverbs 
are.     It  is  difficult  to  give  a  good  definition  of  a  preposition. 
Let  the  class  understand  it  as  a  word  that  takes  an  object  and 
that  introduces  a  modifying  phrase.    Prepositional  phrases  should 
receive  attention  because  of  frequency  of  use,  but  error  studies 
show  that  thd  pupils'  difficulty  with  phrases  is  not  of  a  gram- 
matical nature.    Snphasis  should  be  placed  on  diction  faults  in 
the  use  of  wrong  prepositions. 

Now  the  pupils  are  ready  for  verbals.    Explain  that  they  are 
two  parts  of  speech  in  one,  and  often  show  plainly  the  qualities 
of  both. 

Co-ordinating  conjunctions  cause  little  trouble  and  can  be 
taught  incidentally;  however,  since  the  subordinating  conjunctions 
introduce  subordinate  clauses  which  the  class  will  need  to  study, 
they  should  be  taught  as  a  separate  topic.     They  should  not  be 
studied  apart  from  their  clauses.    Subordinate  clauses  are  diffi- 
cult and  have  little  appeal  for  the  average  adolescent  child. 
Since  clauses  are  extremely  useful  in  composition,  the  teacher 
should  try  to  make  them  concrete  and  vivid.    Begin  with  the  rela- 
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tire  clauses.     Illustrate  them  by  short  sentences  in  which  there 
is  only  one  relative.    Show  the  class  that  every  subordinate 
clause  is  used  like  a  single  adjective  or  a  single  adverb  or  a 
single  noxin.    Tesch  these  clauses  graphically.    Write  in  large 
letters  on  the  blackboard,  "The  girl  is  my  sister,"  and  then, 
inside  a  loop  connected  to  girl,  write  in  small  letters  "who  is 
lame" ,      By  this  devioe^the  class  realizes  the  independence  of 
the  main  clause  and  the  dependence  of  the  relative  clause.  The 
distinction  between  restrictive  and  non-restrictive  clauses 
should  not  be  taught  in  the  junior  high  school. 

After  this,  the  pupils  should  be  ready  to  analyze  sentences 
as  simple,  compound,  or  complex,  and  to  understand  all  the  ways 
of  varying  sentences. 

This  is  merely  a  general  plan  of  the  order  of  topics.  Of 
course,  this  order  cannot  be  followed  exactly  because  of  emer- 
gencies that  are  likely  to  arise. 

3.  A  MODEL  LESSON 

Three  fourths  of  the  grammar  drill  sho\ild  be  oral  and  one 
fourth  should  be  written.    This  lesson  can  be  used  when  starting 
to  review  adverbs.    Put  the  following  rulings  and  headings  on 
the  board: 


NAME  i 

,  ACT 

;  HOW  :  WHEN  :  WHERE 

»                    •  • 
1                   •  • 

•  • 

"Today,  I»d  like  to  have  you  tell  something  interesting  about 
someone  else  in  the  class  or  some  person  whom  you  know.    First  an- 
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nounce  the  name  of  the  person  about  whom  you  are  talking.  Tell 
us  what  that  person  does  very  well,  or  some  act  that  person  has 
performed.    Finally  we  would  like  to  know  how,  when,  or  where 
your  suDject  has  acted.     I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  about 
Priscilla,  and  you  be  ready  to  fill  in  the  columns  on  the  board. 
Priscilla  sang  sweetly  in  the  auditorium  yesterday.     Walter,  I 
saw  your  hand  first.    Watch  Walter,  children,  to  see  if  he  uses 
the  ri^ht  columns.    Walter  will  give  us  a  reason  for  using  each 
column  as  he  writes  in  it.    May  I  see  the  hands  of  all  those  who 
would  have  done  just  as  Walter  did?    That  is  a  splendid  beginning. 
Let  us  have  one  hundred  for  everyone  today.    When  you  make  your 
statement,  come  to  the  board,  put  your  words  wherever  you  think 
they  belong,  and  have  your  reasons  ready." 

%en  three  fourths  of  the  period  is  gone,  pass  out  a  piece 
of  paper  on  which  the  children  reproduce  the  five  columns  on  the 
board  and  number  down  ten  lines.    Have  ten  sentences  in  irtiich 
adverbs  are  used  both  correctly  and  incorrectly.    The  children 
are  to  fill  in  the  columns  without  copying  the  sentence.     If  the 
adverb  is  correct,  they  are  merely  to  put  it  in  the  correct  column. 
If  the  adverb  is  incorrect,  have  the  children  correct  it  and  put 
it  in  the  proper  column.    At  the  beginning  of  the  next  grammar 
lesson  have  the  children  exchange  papers,  correct,  and  grade  them. 
C. PUNCTUATION 

Instruction  in  punctuation  should  be  given  as  part  of  the 
study  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence.  Formerly, 
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teachers  of  English  considered  punctuation  of  little  importance  and 
so  neglected  it.    They  believed  that  children  used  punctuation 
marks  "instinctively."    Now  they  realize  that  punctuation  is  neces- 
sary for  clear  thinking  and  good  sentence  structure,  and  that 
pupils  must  be  taught  every  use  of  it  step  by  step.    By  means  of 
thorough  work  in  punctuation  the  greater  part  of  sentence  crude- 
ness  can  be  overcome. 

Children  are  very  deficient  in  the  matter  of  pxinctuation  be- 
cause they  do  not  realize  how  important  it  is  in  making  clear  the 
grammatical  relationships  of  words  and  word-groups  within  the 
sentence,  and  because  they  do  not  get  enough  drill.    Let  them  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  punctuation  marks  are  intended  to 
help  the  readers*  eyes,  and  to  prevent  running  expressions  to- 
gether that  should  be  separate.    Thus  a  basis  is  made  for  the  in- 
telligent use  of  them. 

The  modern  tendency  is  to  use  the  fewest  marks  that  will  do 
the  required  work.    Usage  changes  in  punctuation  as  well  as  in 
other  matters.     The  teacher  ought  to  find  out  what  the  current 
usage  is  from  the  best  current  literature  and  from  manuals  writ- 
ten by  people  who  have  special  knowledge  of  recent  usage  such  as 
those  by  DeVinne,  Orcutt,  Teall,  Klein,  MacCracken  and  Sandison, 
Manly  and  Powell  (revised  in  1919).     Then  she  should  concentrate 
upon  a  few  rules  each  year  and  establish  them  as  habits.  The 
pupils  must  understand  a  definite  reason  for  any  marks  they  use. 

When  the  child  enters  the  junior  high  school,  he  shoiild  know 
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the  punctuation  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  abbreviations  and  con- 
tractions, the  punctuation  involved  in  the  form  of  familiar  let- 
ters and  on  envelopes,  and  the  punctuation  involved  in  the  work 
on  simple  quotations.     It  will  be  found,  however,  that  even  if 
he  knows  these  rules  of  punctuation,  he  does  not  apply  them. 
The  selection  of  the  rules  for  practice  will  depend  on  the  needs 
of  the  class.     It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  let  the  boys  and  girls 
discover  from  their  own  papers  what  they  need  most  practice  on, 
and  make  up  a  list  of  these  for  drill.     The  teacher  should  not 
be  tempted  to  try  to  establish  too  many  rules  in  a  given  time. 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  fix  clearly  and  firmly  three  or  four 
punctuation  habits  in  a  year.    Matters  of  punctuation  purely 
rhetorical  in  character  should  not  be  taken  up  in  the  junior  higji 
school,  because  the  pupils  can  not  make  fine  distinctions  and 
may  form  the  habit  of  overpunctuating  which  is  often  worse  than 
not  punctuating  at  all. 

The  relation  of  oral  and  written  punctuation  can  be  em- 
phasized by  one  pupil  reading  the  composition  of  another.  His 
inability  to  get  the  thought  is  often  the  result  of  poor  punctua- 
tion and  pupils  realize  this  quickly. 

Dictation  is  a  very  useful  method  of  teaching  punctuation. 
It  is  valtiable  because  the  pupils  get  the  words  in  their  natural 
thought  group.     The  dictation  shoiild  consist  of  two  or  three 
short  interesting  paragraphs  easily  understood  by  the  pupils. 
Mr.  Brown  tells  us  that  in  the  French  schools  a  great  deal  is 
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made  of  dictation.    He  says  "French  teachers  usiially  dwell  upon 
four  or  five  specific  values  of  dictation.    It  gives  the  pupil 
much  practice  in  the  handling  of  the  sentence;  it  directs  his  at- 
tention to  grammatical  constructions;  it  helps  him  to  learn  to 
spell,  to  punctuate,  and  to  capitalize;  it  enlarges  his  vocabulary 
and  gives  him  practice  in  the  use  of  words  already  known  to  him; 
and  it  fills  his  mind  with  good  standards  of  speech.     To  these 
should  be  added  one  value  that  the  thoughtful  teacher  must  regard 
as  greatest  of  all;  namely,  that  dictation  prevents  the  pupil  from 
separating  spoken  language  and  writing."  * 

D.  SPELLING 

Regular  work  in  spelling  is  necessary  in  the  junior  high  school 
Since  bad  spelling  is  considered  a  mark  of  illiteracy,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  make  a  determined  effort  to  overcome  it. 
The  spelling  of  thousands  of  words  which  the  children  will  never 
use  in  their  written  work  and  which  they  do  not  even  understand  is 
a  waste  of  time.     Various  studies  on  material  of  English  spelling 
made  during  the  past  few  years  show  that  the  number  of  words  actu- 
ally used  by  children  in  their  written  work  is  rather  small.  ** 
The  one  hundred  spelling  demons  of  the  English  language  in  the 
Jones'  study  contain  words  which  teachers  have  had  to  correct  again 
and  again  in  every  grade.     Therefore,  drill  should  be  centered 
upon  words  gathered  by  the  teacher  from  the  written  work  of  the 
pupils  and  such  lists  as  that  of  W.  F.  Jones.     These  words  should 
be  drilled  on  ceaselessly  until  they  fail  to  De  misspelled  on  the 
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written  page. 

It  is  essential  for  mastery  in  spelling  that  the  teacher 
arouse  in  the  pupils  a  genuine  desire  to  spell  correctly.  The 
need  of  learning  to  spell  should  be  impressed  upon  the  pupils. 
Let  them  realize  that  they  cannot  write  about  their  experiences 
unless  they  can  spell  the  words  necessary  to  describe  them.  Put 
on  exhibition  only  those  papers  in  which  the  spelling  is  correct. 
Bring  out  the  fact  that  misspelling  makes  a  person  queer  in  a 
conventional  world.    Appeal  to  group  pride.    Have  contests  be- 
tween groups  that  each  individual  may  feel  responsible  for  keep- 
ing up  the  standard  of  his  group. 

Each  pupil  needs  to  learn  to  spell  his  own  vocabulary  and 
must  find  out  what  words  he  is  misspelling.     The  skillful  teacher 
will  find  ways  of  getting  each  child  to  concentrate  upon  just 
those  words  which  are  particularly  hard  for  him.     To  quote  from 
"Motivation  of  School  Work",  "The  true  test  of  spelling  work  is 
the  ability  of  each  child  to  spell  his  own  vocabulary  in  his 
written  work."   *    To  send  a  pupil  to  the  dictionary  when  he  makes 
a  mistake  merely  shows  him  how  a  word  is  spelled.     It  does  not 
teach  him  to  spell  it.    His  mistakes  are  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  a  blurred  or  wrong  mental  image  of  the  word.     To  correct  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  the  right  image  familiar.     When  a  pupil 
misspells  a  word, he  should  be  required  to  pronounce  it  and  write 
it  slowly  and  carefully.     Further,  the  word  should  be  copied  into 
the  "Spelling"  section  of  his  notebook,  which  the  teacher  should 

•  By  H.  B.  Wilson  and  G.  M.  Wilson,  p.lSo 
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inspect  from  time  to  time,  testing  the  pupil  upon  the  list.  As 
soon  as  he  conquers  a  word  and  spells  it  correctly  in  his  written 
work  without  stopping  to  think,  he  should  transfer  it  to  another 
list  consisting  of  words  formerly  hard  but  now  mastered.  The 
teacher  will  find  these  lists  of  use  in  planning  her  spelling 
tests. 

A  good  test  of  the  pupils*  knowledge  of  spelling  may  be  ob- 
tained by  dictating  several  short,  interesting  paragraphs  contain- 
ing the  spelling  words,  instead  of  by  dictating  a  list  of  words. 
By  this  means  the  children  get  a  realization  of  the  close  relation- 
ship of  spoken  and  written  English  and  the  value  of  knowing  how  to 
spell.    Have  them  correct  their  mistakes,  but  do  not  require  them 
to  write  each  word  ten  or  twenty  times.     This  drill  is  useless  be- 
cause the  children  write  the  words  mechanically.    Have  them  make 
a  list  of  the  words  misspelled  and  write  the  list  ten  times,  or 
have  them  rewrite  each  sentence  several  times  with  the  test  word 
underlined. 

Much  of  the  recitation  in  spelling  should  be  devoted  to 
presenting  new  words.    Not  more  than  three  or  four  distinctly 
new  and  different  words  should  be  taken  up  in  a  single  period. 
These  should  be  spoken,  written,  divided  into  syllables,  used  in 
context  and  compared  with  similar  and  dissimilar  words  as  to 
form,  meaning  and  use.     Special  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  part  of  each  word  likely  to  be  misspelled.    Reference  to 
the  wrong  letters  should,  however,  never  be  made.     The  words 
should  be  reviewed  several  times  at  lengthening  intervals. 
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Intensive  work  brings  the  best  results  in  the  teaching  of  spelling. 
VOCABULARY  • 

1.   THE  USE  OF  THE  DICTIONARY 

Most  pupils  are  seriously  handicapped  in  their  speech  and 
writing  because  of  the  comparatively  small  store  of  words  at  their 
command.    Moreover,  they  use  words  in  an  indefinite  or  an  entirely 
incorrect  sense.     Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  in- 
duce her  pupils  to  cultivate  a  better  and  larger  choice  of  words  in 
speaking  and  writing.     In  the  junior  high  school  especially  the 
teacher  can  do  real  constructive  work  in  building  up  the  vocabulary 
of  boys  and  girls.    She  should  try,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  says,  "to 
awaken  in  the  pupils  the  beginnings  of  an  appreciation  of  words  so 
that  some  of  them  at  least  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  meager 
stock  of  worn-out  words  with  which  many  people  are  content  to  ex- 
press themselves  both  in  speech  and  writing."  *    They  will  use  words 
effectively  only  when  they  have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  them. 

The  systematic  study  of  the  dictionary  will  prove  of  great 
value.     The  dictionary  should  become  not  only  a  familiar  book,  but 
an  interesting  one.    There  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  too  frequent 
use  of  the  dictionary.     It  should  oe  a  constant  friend  in  the  reci- 
tation period.     If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  some  word, 
let  the  pupil  turn  at  once  to  the  dictionary  and  report  his  dis- 
covery immediately  to  the  class.     Interest  in  words  can  be  culti- 
vated by  the  skillful  discussion  of  their  meanings  and  their  sug- 
gestiveness.    Occasional  lessons  on  synonyms  are  valuable. 


♦  "Speaking  &  Writing  English",  p. 137 
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Have  drills  in  finding  words  quickly.    Drill  in  finding  key 
words.    Have  contests  in  finding  a  word  first.     See  who  can  find 
the  word  with  the  least  turning  of  pages,  or  who  can  open  the 
dictionary  at  once  nearest  the  word  to  be  found.    The  following 
scheme  is  good  for  drill  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary: 

The  word  is  pronounced  by  the  teacher.     The  first  pupil 
finding  the  word  stands  and  says  "1"  next  »'2"  etc.  until  ten 
pupils  have  found  the  word.    Each  pupil  keeps  his  score  for  the 
different  words  he  has  been  able  to  find  before  ten  pupils  have 
found  the  word.    The  one  who  has  the  highest  total  has  been  quickest. 

2.  WORD  STUDY 

Words  are  interesting  and  pupils  will  learn  this  fact  if 
led  to  the  study  of  words  in  an  efficient  way.    How  can  the  teacher 
prevail  upon  her  pupils  to  enlarge  their  vocabularies?    Let  her 
show  them  the  value  of  expressive  words  by  reading  selections  from 
the  works  of  good  writers.    As  the  pupils  listen  to  something 
written  in  beautiful  language,  they  catch  here  and  there  an  ex- 
pressive word  or  a  choice  phrase.    Have  them  name  some  of  the 
words  they  would  like  to  add  to  their  vocabiUaries.     Each  child 
should  select  at  least  two  and  write  them  in  his  notebook  using 
each  word  in  an  original  sentence.     The  mere  listing  of  words 
does  not  put  them  into  his  vocabulary;  it  is  the  correct  use  of 
them  that  does.    By  the  use  of  models  a  sense  of  word  values  can 
be  inculcated. 

There  must  De  active  and  definite  drill  in  order  to  build  a 
better  vocabulary.    Require  each  child  to  copy  into  the  "Vocabu- 
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lary  Growth"  section  of  his  notebook  all  the  new  words  he  learns. 
Thus  he  becomes  more  observant  of  the  words  he  sees  in  print.  As 
each  word  is  added  to  his  vocabulary  he  should  be  required  to  learn 
not  only  its  meaning,  but  also  its  correct  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion, thus  improving  his  spelling  also.    Have  vocabulary  matches. 
Each  child  uses  a  word  in  a  sentence.    If  another  child  questions 
the  sentence,  he  has  to  give  a  definition  of  the  word  or  explain 
it.    If  someone  uses  an  unusual  word  in  his  composition,  put  it  on 
the  blackboard.    In  each  composition  request  the  use  of  at  least 
one  new  word.    Encourage  the  use  of  the  right  word  in  the  right 
place. 

Read  a  paragraph  describing  an  unhappy  scene  and  ask  the  class 
to  use  the  opposite  words  to  make  it  a  happy  scene.    Make  lists  of 
words  that  fxinction  as  different  parts  of  speech,  as  noun  and  verb 
for  example.     Play  games  in  which  the  same  word  is  used  in  different 
ways. 

The  French  method  of  studying  antonyms  and  requiring  pupils 
to  recall  words  quickly  so  that  their  words  will  serve  them  in  time 
of  need  proves  very  helpful.    To  quote  Mr.  Brown  again,  "The  ex- 
ercises in  calling  words  to  mind  consists  of  rapid-fire  questions 
about  the  word  itself,  its  use,  its  likes  and  opposites,  and  of 
oral  and  written  practice  in  composition  on  subjects  likely  to 

call  words  of  a  given  class  into  use   In  most  instances  the 

teacher  simply  read  a  story  or  an  essay  to  the  class  and  then 
called  upon  pupils  to  repeat  it  in  language  of  their  own.  After 
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a  little  practice  of  this  kind  a  boy  imconsciously  adopts  many 
words  that  he  has  well  understood  but  has  not  rnade  a  part  of  his 
working  vocabulary."  * 

Extensive  reading  helps  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  vocabulary. 
The  child  should  be  urged  to  keep  a  list  of  all  the  new  words  he 
finds  in  his  reading.    His  attention  should  be  continually  directed 
to  the  usage  of  the  words  he  finds  in  his  own  reading,  in  his  text 
books,  in  the  conversation  of  others  and  in  the  lectures  he  hears. 

This  work  of  increasing  the  pupil's  vocabulary  helps  to 
eliminate  the  slang  which  he  uses  so  freely  because  of  his  poor 
stock  of  words.     The  pupil  who  has  had  this  kind  of  instruction 
Bay  still  use  slangy  words, but  he  at  least  knows  that  he  does, 
and  he  will  often  avoid  slang  because  he  instinctively  turns  away 
from  it  in  disgust, 

II     INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPOSITION 
A.  NECESSITY  FOR  MOTIVATION 

1.  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A  MOTIVATED  LESSON 

Composition,  written  and  oral^  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
school  life  of  the  child  and  is  fundamental  for  vocational,  social, 
and  civic  success.    This  being  the  case,  the  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  the  best  way  of  directing  this  work  so  that  more  ac- 
curacy and  power  in  expression  may  be  achieved.    For  the  success- 
ful teaching  of  composition  in  the  junior  high  school,  a  clear  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  children  of  early  adolescent  age  is 
essential.    The  teacher  should  know  the  characteristics  of  early 


♦  "How  The  French  Boy  Learns  to  Write",  p,55 
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adolescence.    It  is  a  period  of  rapid  mental  growth;  the  powers  of 
observation  and  thinking  are  more  keen;  the  imagination  is  more 
lively;  the  boys  and  girls  are  self  conscious,  restless,  gregarioxis, 
curious  and  full  of  contradictions. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  traits  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls, 
the  teacher  can  work  out  better  methods  of  prodedure  in  the  junior 
high  school.    "Activity,  varied  and  constant,  is  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  situation — purposeful  activity  under  circumstances  es- 
sentially social  and  closely  related  to  the  life  interests  and 
needs  of  boys  and  girls,  »•  according  to  Webster  and  Smith.  • 

Composition  work  is  very  often  disliked  by  the  pupils  because 
insufficient  consideration  is  given  to  their  powers  and  inclinations. 
We  want  boys  and  girls  to  get  an  interest  in  and  a  strong  desire  for 
good  compositions.    For  this  purpose  motivation  of  teaching  is  neces- 
sary.   What  is  motivation?    Motivation  means  giving  meaning  and  pur- 
pose to  school  work  in  the  light  of  the  child's  past  experiences, 
questions,  problems  and  desires.         Why  have  a  pupil  spend  his 
valuable  time  doing  work  which  is  of  no  value  to  him,  for  which  he 
has  no  background,  and  of  which  he  can  see  no  need  for  his  future 
interests?    When  a  pupil  talks  or  .vrites  in  school  to  accomplish 
something  he  really  wants  to  do,  the  composition  exercise  becomes 
a  vital  experience  to  him.    He  wants  to  do  it  and  every  detail  in 
the  process  becomes  definitely  motivated  for  him. 

The  following  are  the  essentials  of  a  motivated  lesson: 
1.  The  pupil  must  see  a  use  for  doing  the  work. 

"Teaching  English  in  the  Junior  High  School,"  p. 311 

"The  Motivation  of  School  Work",  p. 15  by  H.B.  &  G.M.  Wilson 
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2.  The  work  must  be  real,  personal,  and  connected  with 
his  present  interests. 

3.  The  pupil  must  feel  the  need  of  the  work. 

4.  The  pupil  must  have  a  desire  and  choice. 

5.  The  appeal  must  be  fundamentally  instinctive. 
However,  motivation  of  the  composition  lessons  alone  will  not 
insure  their  mastery.    The  habitual  use  of  correct  English  is 
essential.    Drill  exercises  and  extended  usage  are  indispensable 
to  bring  about  this  result. 

2.  DEVICES  FOR  COMPOSITION 

The  teacher  should  aim  to  bring  the  speech  and  writing 
of  her  boys  and  girls  up  to  the  accepted  standards  of  good 
English  while  preserving  the  freedom  and  ease  of  expression 
characteristic  of  most  childr^  out  of  school.     Thus,  the  compo- 
sition period  should  be  made  as  interesting  as  possible.  The 
spirit  of  play  ought  to  be  cultivated.    For,  as  Mr.  Klapper  says, 
"Composition  is  an  art,  and,  like  all  arts,  is  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  play  and  is  designed  to  give  intense  pleasure.  The 
composition  of  the  classroom  must  be  as  attractive  as  any  art  and 
as  natural  as  play."  * 

At  the  beginning  a  bond  of  understanding  must  be  established 
which  will  put  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  on  a  level.    A  device 
which  has  good  results  is  to  have  each  pupil  fill  out  a  questionaire 
concerning  his  interests  such  as,  what  his  hobby  is,  what  games  he 
plays,  and  where  he  spends  his  vacations.    The  teacher  selects  a 


♦  "Teaching  English  in  the  Junior  High  School",  p. 4 
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few  for  close  study,  makes  notes  and  asks  questions  which  will  start 
a  discussion  about  something  the  pupil  knows.    If  the  teacher  gives 
the  impression  that  she  desires  information,  the  response  will  be 
general  and  whole  hearted.    With  careful  handling,  a  child  can  be 
encouraged  to  assign  himself  all  his  oral  and  written  compositions 
for  the  year.    Mr.  M.  E,  Currier  gives  three  valuable  suggestions 
for  composition  in  his  article  entitled  "Devices  for  Jmior  High 
School  Composition." 

"1.  Get  the  assignment  from  the  pupil. 

2.  Make  the  work  interesting  through  the  use  of  models 
and  devices. 

3.  Broadcast  the  results  of  every  composition  lesson."  * 
B.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 

What  would  we  like  to  get  from  boys  and  girls  in  oral  and 
written  English?    We  want  them: 

1.  to  talk  well  and  interestingly  on  subjects  within 
their  comprehension, 

2.  to  have  unconsciousness  and  poise  so  that  when  they 
are  in  a  social  situation  outside  the  classroom,  they 
may  show  a  command  of  English  and  be  able  to  tell  a 
story  well, 

3.  to  recite  well  in  other  classes, 

4.  to  be  able  to  write  an  interesting  social  letter, 

5.  to  have  the  right  attitude,  i.e.  real  desire,  genuine, 
stimulating  to  improve  themselves  and  obtain  a  mastery 
of  English, 
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6.  to  have  a  sincere  and  genuine  respect  for  the  English 
language^ 

7.  to  be  conscious  of  good  English  when  they  see  or  hear 
it. 

In  order  to  obtain  these  results,  English  must  not  be  made  a  task, 
but  something  worth  doing  and  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  put 
herself  in  the  place  of  the  boy  or  girl;  she  must  be  vicarious, 
enthusiastic,  sympathic  and  prof essionelly  skillful. 

IV  ORAL  COMPOSITION 

A.  THE  AIM  OF  ORAL  ENGLISH 

No  phase  of  English  teaching  is  herder  to  direct  or  more  un- 
certain as  to  results  than  efforts  that  are  made  to  enable  our 
young  people  to  express  themselves  in  an  interesting  manner.  Every 
teacher  must  recognize  the  great  task  that  she  faces  in  the  teaching 
of  composition.    The  aim  of  oral  composition  in  the  jxmior  high 
school  is  to  train  the  pupil  as  far  as  his  ability  and  past  expe- 
rience will  permit  to  talk  in  an  effective  and  interesting  manner, 
using  unified,  coherent,  emphatic  sentences,  and  having  clear  and 
distinct  enunciation,  pronunciation  and  articulation.    The  work  in 
oral  English  consists  of  corrective  exercises  and  drills  for  the 
piirpose  of  breaking  habits  of  incorrect  speech  and  establishing 
good  habits,  and  oral  composition  in  order  to  produce  style  and 
finish  in  oral  expression. 

B.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  BETTER  SPEECH 

The  power  to  talk  well  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  man's 
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accomplishments.    Very  often  his  success  in  business  and  his 
intercourse  with  other  people  depend  upon  his  ability  to  speak 
correctly.    Correct  speech  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  habit, 
but,  unfortunately,  incorrect  habits  have  already  been  formed 
and  strengthened  by  influences  of  the  home  and  street  before  the 
child  enters  school.    Continual  pressure  is  necessary  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  home  and  street  standards. 
1.  REASONS  WHY  PUPILS  TALK  POORLY  * 

a.  There  is  not  enough  oral  language  work  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  training  in  the  elementary  school. 

b.  Oral  work  is  not  used  sufficiently  as  an  aid  in  and 
a  preparation  for  written  work. 

c.  Other  school  subjects  are  not  utilized  as  sufficiently 
as  they  shoxald  be  to  develop  power  in  oral  composition. 

d.  Audience  sitiaations  in  every  lesson  are  not  emphasized 
enough  to  encourage  voice  and  posture. 

e.  The  bad  influence  of  the  language  environment  in  which 
many  pupils  spend  their  out-of  school  hours  is  a  continioal 
problem. 

f .  The  study  of  the  rules  of  grammar  was  once  believed  the 
means  of  correcting  errors;  it  is  the  habit  of  talking 
correctly  that  counts.    Habit  is  the  necessary  means  of 
establishing  correct  speaking. 

For  effective  language  training,  the  first  step  is  to  discover 
the  general  ability  of  the  class  in  oral  English  and  the  mistakes 


"Speaking  &  Writing  English",  p. 4  by  B.  M.  Sheridan 
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actually  made  by  individual  pupils.     The  first  two  weeks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  may  profitably  be  devoted  to  discovering 
and  recording  the  special  needs.    After  the  teacher  has  decided 
upon  the  errors  which  will  be  attacked — and  these  should  be  small 
in  number — she  must  use  whatever  devices  she  can  find  for  arousing 
in  the  pupils  the  desire  for  self-improvement;  for  the  earnest  co- 
operation of  boys  and  girls  is  essential  in  order  to  make  any  progress 
in  the  matter.    She  should  point  out  the  value  of  careful,  cultivated 
speech  by  the  use  of  many  effective  arguments  and  illustrations, 
Yoiing  people  will  be  careless  until  a  realization  of  the  practical 
importance  of  correct  expression  is  driven  home.    The  co-operation 
of  the  home  and  the  teachers  of  other  subjects  must  also  be  gained. 

Correct  English  sho^lld  be  an  important  part  of  all  school 
work.     In  the  junior  high  school,  with  its  departmental  teaching, 
the  teachers  must  learn  to  feel  that  they  are  teachers  of  English 
first  and  foremost,  and  the  pupils  must  be  taught  to  feel  that  a 
lapse  of  correct  English  in  any  class  is  as  serious  as  a  lapse 
in  the  English  class.    Unless  careful,  effective  expression  in 
OTir  mother  tongue  is  insisted  upon  in  every  class,  the  pupils 
will  not  acquire  the  habit  of  using  good  English. 

To  establish  a  correct  speech  habit,  the  first  step  is  to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  boys  and  girls  upon  the  right  form.  Then 
through  numerous  vocal  repetitions,  jingles^ and  plenty  of  drills^ 
it  becomes  thoroughly  established.     The  grammar  justification  will 
prove  a  valuable  means  of  clinching  and  vitalizing  much  of  the  drill. 
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One  of  the  most  efficient  ways  of  teaching  the  right  form  of 
speech  is  the  language  game.    Thus  the  child  uses  correct  forms  in 
a  natural  manner  and  under  conditions  which  appeal  strongly  to  him. 
In  the  appendix  II  of  "Speaking  and  Writing  English"  there  are  a 
few  games  that  have  proved  successful  in  the  classroom.*    The  wise 
teacher  will  give  careful  thought  to  the  motivation  of  her  drills. 
Mr.  Mahoney  declares  that  the  "exercises  that  aim  to  inculcate  cor- 
rect forms  should  be  made  as  interesting  as  possible,  to  the  end 
that  attention  may  be  effortless  and  recollection  pleasant.  In 
fact,  the  play's  the  thing."**    The  characteristics  of  a  good  drill 
are  that  it  be  brief,  intensive,  rapid,  shared  by  all  and  often  re- 
peated.   Bulletin  1923,  No.  43  has  many  fine  suggestions  for  varied 
and  useful  drills. 
0.  MATERIAL  FOR  ORAL  COMPOSITIONS 

Oral  compositions  are  of  great  value  in  training  young  people 
to  express  themselves  clearly,  forcefully  and  correctly.    Here  the 
teacher's  personality  is  of  great  importance.    She  must  be  encourag- 
ing and  an  interested  and  appreciative  listener.     She  must  create 
such  a  spirit  in  the  classroom  that  those  natural,  spontaneous 
expressions  characteristic  of  children  outside  of  school  will  be 
used.    She  must  not  only  arouse  but  also  keep  their  interest.  She 
enlists  the  co-operation  of  the  child  by  convincing  him  of  the  need 
of  oral  composition.    He  should  be  made  to  realize  that  his  oral 
compositions  are  preparing  him  for  future  situations.    The  school 
assembly  period  offers  a  valuable  means  of  motivation  for  oral 

B.  M.  Sheridan  p.  149-158 
**    "Standards  in  English",  p. 15 
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compo sit ions.    Here  reports,  announcements  and  speeches  are  given. 
The  principles  of  a  successful  performance  are  self  evident.  An 
appeal  should  be  made  not  only  from  a  commercial  standpoint  but  also 
from  the  social  and  cultural  standpoint.    The  desire  to  be  liked  is 
universal.    Let  the  teacher  ask  why  a  speaker  which  the  class  has 
recently  heard  was  liked,  and  discuss  and  build  on  the  blackboard  in 
outline  form  the  qualities  which  are  desirable  in  a  speaker.  The 
pupils  should  copy  this  outline  into  their  notebooks  to  use  as  a 
model.    When  it  has  been  shown  that  position,  voice,  ideas,  correct 
speech,  et  cetera  made  the  speaker  attractive,  the  pupils  will 
strive  to  attain  these  excellencies. 

Natural  situations  that  are  interesting  and  call  forth  natural 
responses  should  be  furnished.    For  as  long  as  possible  the  talks 
should  be  voluntary.    Limit  the  composition  to  one  minute  for  a  wlkile. 
Young  people  succeed  better  when  limited  definitely  in  time.  Thus, 
every  pupil  will  have  an  opportunity  to  recite  on  each  assignment, 
which  is  necessary,  for  ability  in  oral  composition  is  developed 
with  practice.    Moreover,  the  short  oral  composition  is  very  effec- 
tive as  a  means  of  fixing  the  sentence  idea  in  the  minds  of  children. 

These  talks  are  to  be  given  from  the  front  of  the  room.  In 
this  way  timidness  and  awkwardness  can  be  overcome  in  the  classroom. 
It  requires  tact  to  help  the  self-conscious  because  they  dread  oral 
compositions.     The  group  method  is  very  useful.    Gradually  the  child 
who  was  backward  about  speaking  before  the  whole  class  gains  confi- 
dence after  giving  a  few  oral  compositions  before  his  group.  The 
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English  classroom  should  be  converted^  as  Miss  Bolenius  suggests^ 
"into  a  laboratory  for  daily  experimentation  in  speech  and  in  such 
speech  as  is  a  conscious  exercise  in  oral  composition."* 

If  English  composition  is  to  contribute  vitally  to  the  pupil's 
practical  education  for  life,  it  is  necessary  that  suitable  sub- 
jects be  found  for  oral  and  written  exercises.    The  choice  of  a 
subject  is  of  chief  importance,  for  how  can  a  pupil  interest  his 
audience  if  he  himself  is  not  interested?    The  teacher's  main  object 
in  teaching  oral  composition  is  to  help  the  boys  and  girls  find  the 
interesting  in  common  life,  thereby  making  them  more  interesting  in 
their  conversation.    Subjects  should  not  be  of  one  kind.    There  is 
a  wealth  of  appropriate  material  which  the  teacher  can  utilize, 
such  as  personal  experience,  nature  studies,  biographical  sketches, 
descriptions  of  persons  and  places,  special  reports  of  occupations 
seen  in  the  child's  environment  and  debates.    Each  kind  of  subject 
should  have  an  equal  share  of  attention.     It  might  be  well  to  check 
up  topics  from  time  to  time  to  see  the  relative  amount  of  attention 
given  to  each.    Vocational  themes  offer  an  incentive  for  the  best 
sort  of  work.    Pupils  know  what  they  are  talking  about;  they  are 
familiar  with  it  from  actual  observation;  they  feel  they  are  talk- 
ing about  something  which  will  be  of  actual  value  to  them  in  later 
life. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  school  let  each  child  relate 
personal  experiences.    The  pupils  are  most  interested  in  those 
and  they  require  self  expression.     "Talk  is  cheap,"  therefore. 


*  "The  Teaching  of  Oral  English",  p. 22 
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classroom  activity  should  be  obviously  purposeful  and  have  a 
single  theme.    Pupils  must  be  warned  against  using  too  broad  a 
subject  as  "Boy  Scouts'*.    By  limiting  the  subject  to  one  ex- 
perience, enough  details  can  be  given  aoout  it  to  make  the  compo- 
sition interesting.    Suitable  topics  might  be  listed  on  the  black- 
board.   Titles  should  be  brief  and  attractive.    It  should  be  im- 
pressed on  the  children  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  them 
to  select  as  a  subject  of  their  compositions  any  topic  in  the 
list  given  by  the  teacher. 

In  oral  composition  work  there  is  good  opportunity  to  correlate 
English  with  school  activities  and  with  the  work  in  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  school.    By  making  use  of  the  other  subjects  in 
the  curriculum,  the  interest  of  the  other  teachers  is  enlisted  and 
thus,  the  oral  and  written  work  of  the  entire  school  can  be  raised 
to  a  higher  standard.     The  teacher  might  suggest  for  the  next  as- 
signment that  the  subject  be  directly  connected  with  some  other 
study  in  the  curriculum  that  the  child  enjoys.    For  example,  the 
pupil  might  describe  without  revealing  the  name,  some  well  known 
character  of  history,  as  Benjamin  Franklin.    How  well  he  succeeds 
in  his  theme  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  class  to  identify  the 
picture.    Imaginary  trips  to  different  countries  will  be  valuable 
and  provide    excellent  opportunity  to  give  a  review  of  the  work  • 
in  geography. 

The  oral  book  report  is  of  value  in  the  junior  high  school. 
Since  its  purpose  is  to  make  someone  else  want  to  read  the  book 
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that  is  reviewed,  the  speaker  will  see  that  he  must  include  in 
his  talk  those  things  which  will  arouse  the  interest  or  curiosity 
of  the  listener  without  telling  him  too  much, 
1.   STEPS  TAKEN  IN  PREPARATION 

There  are  two  types  of  oral  composition,  the  impromptu  and 
the  prepared  talks.    Both  should  be  given.     Informal  discussions 
and  recitations  will  give  opportunity  for  self-expression  to  a 
great  many  more  of  the  pupils  than  the  prepared  and  will  train 
them  in  the  art  of  conversation. 

In  the  preparation  of  oral  compositions,  written  outlines 
should  be  required  to  avoid  loose  and  illogical  delivery  and  to 
prevent  bluffing.    A  good  outline  is  a  great  help  toward  training 
in  clear  and  direct  thinking.   Good  expiession  is  a  result  of  clear- 
ness of  thinking.     If  the  boys  and  girls  see  that  a  well-constructed 
outline  is  to  serve  them,  they  do  not  often  feel  that  it  is  irk- 
some.    They  must  be  tau^t  to  avoid  too  many  details  and  the  use 
of  long  sentences  in  their  outlines. 

When  discussing  with  her  class  the  preparation  necessary  for 
oral  compositions,  the  teacher  may  find  practical  an  outline  similar 
to  the  following:  * 

I  ORAL  COMPOSITION 

1.  Choice  of  subject 

a.  Interesting  to  given  audience 

b.  Humorous,  exciting,  informative,  etc. 

c.  Limitation  of  subject  to  one  phase 

2.  Planning  of  the  composition 

a.  Finding  main  purpose  and  stating  it 


•  Lectures  on  "Teaching  of  English  in  the  Jr.  High  School", — ^Miss  Mugan 
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b.  Finding  a  tentative  title 

c.  Beginning  sentence  should  excite  curiosity 

d.  Constructing  sentences  so  that  each  one  of  these 
contribute  to  main  purpose 

e.  Thinking  out  a  strong  closing  sentence 

1)  Sometimes  summarizes  central  thoughts 

2)  Sometimes  a  short,  pithy  question 

(3)  In  a  humorous  composition  it  often  makes  the 
point  of  the  joke  more  keen 

II  Use  of  Models  —  With  Application  of  Outline 

1.  Personal  experiences  written  by  such  good  authors  as 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Helen  Kellar. 

III  Teaching  Revision  —  Helps  Pupil  in  Self  Criticism 

1.  Check  composition  to  find  whether  the  following  were  heeded: 

a.  Keep  to  definite  purpose 

b.  Make  every  sentence  help  to  carry  out  purpose 

c.  Use  vivid  words 

d.  Take  out  any  detail  that  does  not  help  to  carry  out 

main  purpose 

e.  Consider  carefully  beginning  and  closing  sentences 

IV  Practicing  Presentation  of  Oral  Composition 

1.  Tell  story  to  some  friendly  critic 

2.  Giving  it  aloud  for  self  to  hear  and  criticize 

3.  Test  one's  own  enunciation  and  carrying  power  of  voice 

V  Actual  Giving  of  Composition  to  Class  Audience 
1.  Trying  to  be 

a.  Natural 

b.  Interesting 

c.  Clear  of  speech 

STORY  TELLING 

a.  Reproduction,  Imitation  and  Origination 

Story  telling  is  an  activity  which  junior  high  school  pupils 
joy.     This  work  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  reproduction. 
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imitation  and  origination. 

Reproduction  is  probably  the  most  common  form  of  oral  compo- 
sition in  our  schools.     It  is  excellent  as  a  means  of  acquainting 
the  pupils  with  good  literature,  furnishing  something  interesting 
to  tell,  and  training  them  to  get  at  the  essentials  of  a  passage.  It 
adds  to  the  pupil's  stock  of  words  and  expressions;  it  gives  him  a 
fund  of  stories  of  great  deeds  that  might  inspire  him  to  higher 
ideals  of  living;  it  provides  fine  material  for  self-expression  be- 
cause it  rouses  in  the  child  a  strong  desire  for  communication  with 
others.    Reproductions  of  stories  read  are  a  source  of  great  value 
as  a  good  beginning  for  the  development  of  children  who  axe  poor  in 
oral  composition.     The  teacher  should  select  a  few  good  brief  anec- 
dotes which  she  will  read  to  the  class  herself , or  have  read  by  very 
good  readers  in  the  class.     She  might  ask  the  pupils  to  bring  in  in- 
teresting selections  to  read  to  the  class.    These  should  be  used  as 
material  for  reproduction  lessons.    The  boys  and  girls  will  derive 
much  pleasure  from  the  practice  of  reproducing  h\amorou8  incidents 
and  telling  jokes.    They  also  enjoy  partial  reproduction.     After  the 
beginning  of  a  story  is  told,  the  pupil  finishes  the  story  himself. 

These  stories  read  for  reproduction  may  serve  as  models  for  the 
pupil's  own  efforts  at  original  composition.    Not  all  will  get  to 
origination,  but  some  will  try  to  imitate  the  style  of  a  good  author. 
Fables  offer  good  material  for  imitation.    Pupils  might  imitate  the 
methods  of  reviewing  a  book  used  by  people  who  write  for  newspapers 
or  magazines. 
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Many  will  prefer  to  give  original  narratives.     This  is  harder 
than  either  reproduction  or  imitation,  because  it  throws  the  child 
wholly  on  his  own  resources.     Pictures  are  an  excellent  means  of 
suggesting  stories;  those  which  show  life  and  action  appeal  es- 
pecially to  the  children's  interest.     Imaginative  themes  have  a  dist 
appeal  to  the  average  junior  high  school  pupil.    Many  enjoy  telling 
about  imaginary  adventures.     Stories  from  newspapers  stimulate  the 
boys  and  girls  to  try  their  hand  at  mystery  stories.    This  form  of 
story  telling  should  be  employed  freely  because  it  requires  original 
planning,  individual  method  of  expression,  and  a  choice  of  suitable 
words. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  oral  composition  should  be  to  develop 
exact  listening.    How  can  the  class  be  kept  attentive  and  active 
during  the  short  talk?    Each  speaker  might  be  asked  to  prepare  at 
home  five  questions  bringing  out  the  main  points  in  his  speech  and 
thus  test  the  listening  powers  of  the  members  of  his  class.  The 
power  of  attention  can  be  tested  by  means  of  summaries  at  the  end 
of  the  period. 
5.  CRITICISM  OF  ORAL  THEMES 

The  most  difficult  and  most  important  part  of  oral  theme  work 
is  the  giving  of  the  composition.    Helping  pupils  to  improve  their 
oral  compositions  requires  great  skill.    The  right  attitude  toward 
criticism  should  be  created.     There  should  be  an  atmosphere  that 
would  make  the  pupils  feel  that  everyone  is  helping  everybody  else. 
The  teacher  should  keep  a  record  of  each  child's  position,  voice. 
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style,  et  cetera  on  a  card.    As  the  speaker  overcomes  errors,  they 
should  be  marked  off.     The  set  of  standards  for  judging  the  success 
of  one's  talk^ given  to  pupils  for  their  preparation  of  oral  composi- 
tion^ must  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  pupils,  so  that  criticism  will  re- 
flect the  same  ideals  and  will  include  all  the  main  points. 

As  soon  as  the  child  gets  accustomed  to  speaking  in  front  of 
the  class,  he  must  be  made  to  concentrate  not  only  on  what  he  is 
saying,  but  on  how  he  is  saying  it.     It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to 
discover  the  child's  weakest  spots,  point  them  out  to  him,  show  him 
how  to  overcome  them  and  give  him  practice  to  do  so.     She  should 
make  it  a  rule  to  praise  as  well  as  to  give  adverse  criticism.  The 
correction  of  errors  must  be  gradual.     If  every  mistake  is  corrected, 
the  child  becomes  confused  at  the  number  of  errors  he  is  directed  to 
overcome.     Criticism  to  be  helpful  should  be  constructive,  not  de- 
structive.    The  pupil  should  not  be  interrupted  while  he  is  talking 
for  a  criticism,  although  the  teacher  may  quietly  help  him  to  find 
the  word  he  wants,  or  to  correct  a  glaring  fault  by  giving  him  the 
correct  form. 

There  are  many  ways  of  dealing  with  class  criticism.  The 
criticism  of  oral  themes  is  most  effective  if  made  by  the  pupils 
themselves.    However,  they  must  have  the  right  spirit.     The  child 
must  not  feel  that  he  is  going  to  be  pounced  upon  for  his  errors 
by  his  classmates.    Precaution  must  be  taken  so  that  the  criticism 
is  as  systematic  and  intelligent  as  possible.     Individuals  may  be 
chosen  to  watch  for  definite  characteristics  and  report  at  the  end 
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of  the  period.    Pupils  may  grade  one  another.     The  speaker's  ways 
and  means  of  making  his  talk  socially  effective  should  be  considered 
before  criticism  of  form.    A  very  good  method  of  criticism  is  to 
have  three  or  four  recite  their  compositions;  then  pass  out  ballots 
and  let  the  pupils  put  the  names  of  the  speakers  in  order  of  excel- 
lence.   A  committee  appointed  by  the  teacher  puts  down  good  points, 
poor  points,  and  a  list  of  grammatical  errors.    The  teacher  sees  if 
her  evaluation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  pupils,  and  tells  the 
class  the  results  the  next  day.    In  order  to  build  up  the  vocabulary 
of  the  class,  have  the  committee  pick  out  the  new  words  used  in  the 
oral  compositions  for  the  rest  of  the  pupils  to  learn. 

The  correction  of  mistakes  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  "into  one 
ear  and  out  the  other."    Each  pupil  should  diagnose  his  own  case 
and  keep  in  his  notebook  a  written  inventory  of  his  story-telling 
stock.    After  recalling  the  criticism  received  from  both  teacher  and 
schoolmates,  each  child  should  take  account  of  himself  as  if  he  were 
a  business  man,  and  decide  what  his  weak  and  strong  points  are.  At 
times  it  is  well  to  discuss  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  class 
as  a  whole  and  select  the  minimum  aims  that  each  boy  and  girl  should 
reach.    These  aims  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 

A  very  common  fault  in  oral  composition  is  the  "and  -  a"  habit. 
To  eliminate  this  habit  children  should  be  taught  to  pause  whenever 
they  want  to  use  and.     They  should  be  shown  how  much  more  pleasant 
and  effective  is  a  short  silence  than  a  superfluous  word.  From 
time  to  time  enunciation  and  pronunciation  drills  are  val\iable. 
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Systematic  attacks  on  shopworn  words  as  swell  and  marvelous  shoiild 
be  given. 

Reserve  one  corner  of  the  blackboard  where  pupils  can  record 
bits  of  slang  to  avoid.     Show  slang  as  a  flashy  dressing  which  will 
cheapen  persons  in  the  estimations  of  people  whose  good  opinions  one 
desires.    Let  the  children  catch  your  admiration  for  good  language. 
The  establishment  of  high  ideals  for  pupils  is  necessary  before  we 
can  get  the  best  results,  and  these  ideals  should  be  the  basis  of 
our  criticism. 
V  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 

A.  MINIMUM  FORM  REQUIREMENTS 

Although  skill  in  oral  English  is  a  greater  asset  than  skill  in 
written  English,  nevertheless  oral  composition  is  not  to  take  the 
place  of  the  written  theme.    Both  have  their  legitimate  places  in 
the  course.    Oral  language  is  a  valuable  foundation  and  preparation 
for  written  composition,  because  the  principles  underlying  speaking 
and  writing  are  in  most  particulars  alike.    Written  composition 
should  be  given  when  there  is  a  need  for  it.    Written  work  is  not 
purposeful  or  useful  when  it  is  administered  for  busy  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  junior  high  school  course  pupils  ought  to  be 
able  to  write  an  interesting  paragraph  consisting  of  unified,  co- 
herent, emphatic  sentences  with  some  ease  and  efficiency,  helped 
by  intelligent  punctuation  and  capitalization,  intelligent  use  of 
dictionary,  correct  spelling  and  legible  handwriting.    Many  chil- 
dren will  not  go  to  school  farther  than  the  junior  hig^  school.  It 
therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  consequence  that  they  should  be 
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ready  to  go  out  into  life  with  as  thorough  a  training  in  the  use 
of  the  mother-tongue  as  it  is  possible  to  give  them. 

Before  the  pupils  write  their  first  compositions,  the  teacher 
should  make  certain  demands  in  regard  to  form  and  hold  them  to 
these  requirements.     In  order  to  build  up  good  habits,  she  should 
insist  that  all  work  be  written  with  ink  plainly  and  neatly,  that 
the  work  be  arranged  well  with  one  half  inch  margin  at  the  left, 
that  one  line  be  omitted  between  the  title  —  which  should  be 
underlined  —  and  the  composition,  that  common  words  be  spelled 
correctly,  that  the  necessary  punctuation  marks  be  used,  eind  that 
all  papers  be  signed  and  dated. 

The  few  things  required  as  far  as  the  mechanics  of  writing 
are  concerned  must  be  mastered  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  these 
difficulties  will  not  stand  too  long  in  the  way  of  the  freedom  and 
spontaneity  of  the  pupil's  expression.     The  dictation  exercise,  if 
used  in  moderation,  is  valuable  in  helping  to  fix  correct  habits  of 
written  technicalities.    However,  no  amount  of  dictation  alone  will 
make  good  writers.     Copying  is  useful  as  an  occasional  exercise  to 
train  pupils  in  careful  observation  and  exact  expression. 
B.  PREPARATION 

Preparation  is  extremely  important  for  writing.     The  purpose 
is  to  arouse  genuine  enthusiasm  for  good  writing.    As  it  has  been 
so  well  said  in  the  book  written  by  Carpenter,  Baker  and  Scott, 
"such  preliminary  work  as  will  guide  the  student  in  bringing  to 
the  service  of  his  consciousness  ideas  which  he  already  has,  in 
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gathering  new  ideas  and  in  arranging  his  material,  is  half  the 
work  of  teaching  composition.    A  barren  mind  makes  good  writing 
impossible."  *    Some  children,  of  course,  are  less  keen  in  their 
observation  than  others,  and  all  children  need  to  have  their  eyes 
opened  and  wits  sharpened  to  see  interesting  themes  in  the  incidents 
and  experiences  which  make  up  their  daily  life.     "To  teach  children 
to  observe  closely  and  think  clearly  and  consecutively  is  one  of 
the  chief  values  of  training  in  composition",  declares  Sheridan. •* 
The  child  must  be  trained  to  observe,  to  think  and  reflect  upon 
his  everyday  experiences  so  that  he  will  add  to  his  own  life  the 
beauty  and  significance  of  the  life  around  him. 

According  to  Webster  and  Smith  "if  composition  training  is  to 
be  of  any  value  to  the  pupils  whatever,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they 
should  spend  at  least  twice  as  much  time  in  preparation  for  writing 
as  they  do  in  the  writing  itself."***    In  the  oral  preparation, 
pupils  must  be  encouraged  to  develop  the  subject  with  as  many  view 
points  as  possible.    After  having  drawn  upon  all  the  resources  of 
the  child,  the  teacher  is  ready  for  the  presentation  of  good  models. 
The  model  is  an  invaluable  asset  in  the  teaching  of  both  oral  and 
written  composition.    In  the  works  of  great  authors,  the  teacher 
will  find  excellent  illustrations  which  will  help  to  inspire  the 
pupils.    Often  the  best  results  are  secured  by  using  exercises  which 
junior  high  school  boys  and  girls  of  the  previous  years  have  actually 
written,  not  as  models  but  as  examples  of  what  can  be  done  with  the 
particular  assignment.     Thus,  the  spirit  of  competition  is  intro- 

"The  Teaching  of  English",  p. 134  ~" 
**    "Speaking  &  Writing  English^,  p. 14 
***  "Teaching  English  in  the  Junior  High  School",  p. 95 
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duced.    Pupils  try  to  equal  or  excel  the  quality  of  work  shown 
in  the  example  and  in  addition  the  assignment  itself  is  made 
definite.     The  best  work  of  members  of  other  divisions  of  the 
same  class  might  be  put  on  the  blackboard.    There  should  also 
be  placed  on  the  blackboard  any  helps  which  the  pupils  may  need, 
such  as  the  words  most  liable  to  be  misspelled. 

The  oral  composition  exercises  may  well  serve  as  preliminary 
steps  in  preparation  for  written  composition.    As  Webster  and 
Smith  say,  •'It  is  obvious  to  teachers  everywhere  that  children 
who  have  had  much  training  in  oral  expression  write  notably  better 
than  do  those  who  have  been  denied  such  training."*  However, 
pupils  should  never  be  asked  to  give  orally  a  composition  they  are 
later  to  produce  in  writing.    Nevertheless,  a  topic  may  be  developed 
which  is  related  in  thought  or  experience  to  one  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  in  writing,  and  it  may  be  similar  in  style.     Thus  the 
pupils  can  enjoy,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  a  second  opportunity 
for  the  expression  of  their  ideas,  and  two  topics  can  be  presented 
instead  of  one. 

As  an  aid  to  effective  writing  pupils  shoiild  be  encouraged  to 
make  definite  outlines  as  plans  of  their  own  work.     It  helps  to 
avoid  rambling.     The  outline  properly  taught  trains  the  child  in 
systematic  thought,  in  grouping  ideas  for  clear  and  forceful  ex- 
pression, and  is  the  most  effective  and  concrete  method  of  teach- 
ing the  paragraph,  its  meaning  and  development. 

In  teaching  written  composition,  begin  with  single  sentences. 


•  "Teaching  English  in  the  Junior  High  School",  p. 234 
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Skill  in  sentence  building  is  based  on  the  habit  of  expressing  one 
thought  at  a  time.    Pupils  should  be  trained  to  make  their  thoughts 
move  forward  one  sentence  step  at  a  time.    At  first  have  them  write 
single  sentences  describing  some  character,  such  as  a  peddler.  Then 
have  them  write  one  short  paragraph.     The  title  ought  to  indicate  as 
pointedly  as  possible  what  the  paragraph  is  about.     Children  should 
be  gradually  trained  to  compose  a  beginning  sentence  that  will  lay 
the  essential  foundation  of  the  whole  paragraph.    Equal  in  importance 
to  a  good  beginning  sentence  is  a  good  closing  sentence.     The  point 
to  be  made  clear  is  that  one  thing  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  para- 
graph, that  they  are  to  waste  as  little  time  as  possible  getting  at 
the  heart  of  their  subject,  and  that  they  are  to  stop  promptly  when 
they  have  finished  telling  what  they  started  out  to  tell. 

The  teacher  should  not  be  too  liberal  in  the  amount  of  time  she 
assigns  for  the  writing  of  the  composition.     She  does  not  wish  to 
hurry  her  pupils  but  neither  should  she  allow  them  to  waste  time. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  is  time  enough  with  the  preparation  had. 
If  pupils  \inderstand  that  they  must  do  the  writing  within  a  given 
time  their  tendency  will  be  to  concentrate  and  write  at  "white 
heat".    Since  writing,  like  speech,  is  a  habit,  there  should  be  at 
least  daily  practice  in  it.     Such  practice  need  not  always  be  in 
set  compositions.    It  should  usually  be  short,  but  done  with  care. 
1.  THE  SOCIALIZED  IDEA 

Today  one  of  the  things  that  dominates  the  teaching  of  English 
is  the  socialized  idea.  In  a  socialized  class  the  work  is  co-oper- 
ative and  democratic;  one  often  finds  a  pupil  presiding,  calling 
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on  volunteers  for  comments;  the  teacher  is  one  of  the  group,  yet 
always  the  leader,  director  of  activities,  guiding  the  pupils 
ever  onward.    Every  person  in  the  room  is  a  participant  in  all  the 
activities  going  on.     In  oral  and  written  composition  the  social 
spirit  is  evident.     It  shows  itself  in  three  ways,  tiamely,  class 
activity,  group  activity,  and  individual  activity.     The  motto  is 
"one  for  all;  all  for  one".     It  is  the  child's  social  responsibil- 
ity which  calls  forth  the  best  in  htm  and  makes  him  eager  to  pro- 
duce something  that  will  interest  or  give  profit  to  others. 

If  pupils  are  being  trained  in  school  to  function  in  life  out- 
side the  classroom,  the  effectiveness  of  that  instruction  is  going 
to  be  largely  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  training  in  social  co- 
operation and  individual  initiative  they  get  while  in  school.  The 
project,  which  is  a  unit  of  purposefiil  activity,  is  of  great  value 
in  this  respect.    All  three  types  of  activity  are  frequently  used. 
Before  the  project  is  finished,  the  same  pupil  may  have  worked  at 
different  times  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  class,  in  the  small 
group,  or  alone. 

Since  every  child  has  not  the  will  to  do  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  have  the  whole  class  always  do  the  same  things, 
so  we  have  group  and  individual  activities.     The  group  method  of 
teaching  oral  and  written  composition  is  very  good.     The  class  may 
be  divided  into  four  groups.     In  each  group  there  is  a  bright  pupil 
who  acts  as  chairman.     Each  group  consists  of  bright,  medium,  and 
poor  pupils.     Compositions  are  read,  corrected  and  criticized  in 
each  group  and  the  best  one  is  selected  and  read  to  the  class. 
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A  really  socialized  class  will  take  a  group  pride  in  attaining 
results  and  living  up  to  the  standard  set.     Through  this  group  pride 
the  teacher  can  work  for  the  elimination  of  errors  in  usage,  spell- 
ing, oral  form,  et  cetera.     In  some  graphic  form  the  record  of  the 
group  ought  to  be  kept  to  show  the  progress  in  learning  and  to  con- 
trol errors.    The  teecher  must  never  forget  that  the  aim  and  end  of 
writing,  whether  it  represents  the  class,  group,  or  individual  ef- 
fort, is  that  all  may  enjoy  together  what  has  been  produced. 
C.  LETTER  WRITING 
1.  SOCIAL 

Since  letter  writing  is  the  only  kind  of  writing  the  pupil  will 
find  necessary  to  practice  in  his  life  outside  of  school,  it  is 
essential  that  the  course  in  English  composition  in  the  junior  high 
school  should  help  him  to  gain  some  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  art 
of  letter  writing.    Some  of  the  letters  of  Phillip  Brooks,  Lewis 
Carroll  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  are  fine  models  for  use  in  this 
kind  of  work.    After  the  pupils  have  heard  a  few  of  these  read, 
have  talked  about  them,  and  discussed  the  qualities  of  a  good  social 
letter,  they  may  be  asked  to  write  letters  of  their  own.    The  letter 
is  an  excellent  means  of  calling  out  naturally  and  easily  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  boys  and  girls.     They  know  that  the  letter 
will  play  an  important  part  in  their  lives.    Thus  they  may  be  en- 
couraged to  write  the  different  kinds  of  letters  used  in  social  life, 
such  as  the  friendly,  intimate  letter,  letters  of  invitation,  of 
congratulation,  and  of  sympathy. 
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Because  people  are  judged  by  their  letters,  the  teacher  should 
require  the  pupil  to  get  the  form  exactly  right.    Plenty  of  drill  in 
making  skeleton  letters  should  be  given,  so  that  the  correct  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  a  letter,  and  the  use  of  capital  and  punctuation 
marks  in  the  heading,  salutation,  and  complimentary  close  be  made  a 
habit.    Then  the  mind  of  the  pupil  will  be  free  to  make  the  body  of 
the  letter  as  it  should  be.    Practice  should  be  given  in  addressing 
envelopes.    For  this  purpose  paper  cut  down  to  the  right  size  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  real  envelopes. 

The  mechanical  form  of  the  social  letter  is  not  difficult  to 
teach.    It  is  the  content  which  troubles  the  junior  high  school  pupil. 
An  interesting  method  of  building  up  the  content  is  to  show  by  con- 
trasting illustrations  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.    The  purpose 
for  which  a  friendly  or  social  letter  is  written  should  be  clearly 
impressed  upon  the  pupils.     Since  it  takes  the  place  of  a  visit  or 
call,  the  writer  must  make  himself  interesting  and  agreeable.  He 
should  write  as  if  he  was  talking  intimately  with  a  friend. 

As  far  as  possible  real  occasions  should  furnish  motives  to 
letter  writing.    Pupils  may  write  to  another  pupil  who  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness.     The  members  of  one  division  may  write  to  pupils 
of  another  division  or  to  boys  and  girls  of  another  school.    A  let- 
ter of  thanks  representing  the  class  might  be  sent  to  a  speaker  who 
gave  an  interesting  talk  in  school.    The  pupils  might  plan  what 
they  are  to  say  as  part  of  the  class  procedure.     The  best  letter 
produced  during  the  composition  lesson  should  be  sent. 
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The  pupils  should  be  cautioned,  when  writing  social  letters, 
to  avoid  useless  sentences  at  the  beginning  and  end,  and  always  to  con- 
sider the  interests  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  writing. 
2.  BUSINESS 

The  children  must  be  taught  that  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  the  purpose  and  form  between  social  and  business  letters.  Where- 
as the  social  letter  is  easy  in  style  and  chatty  in  tone,  the  busi- 
ness letter  is  dignified  in  tone  and  clear  and  concise  in  expression. 
However,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  letter,  the  pupils  must 
realize  that  the  writer  is  governed  by  the  same  principles  of  writ- 
ing that  are  laid  down  for  composition  in  general. 

Drill  is  also  needed  to  insure  the  correct  heading.  There 
should  be  practice  in  writing  the  different  kind  of  business  let- 
ters, such  as,  ordering  merchandise,  subscribing  for  a  magazine, 
applying  for  a  position,  or  writing  for  some  information. 

Young  people  have  a  natural  interest  in  any  activity  connected 
with  business  life.    Since  many  pupils  fail  to  enter  the  senior 
high  school,  business  letters  should  be  taken  up  in  the  junior  high 
school  in  order  that  they  may  know  later  how  to  order  goods,  apply 
for  a  position,  and,  in  fact,  engage  in  many  of  the  everyday  ac- 
tivities connected  with  modern  home  life. 

If  possible,  instruction  in  business  correspondence  should 
meet  an  ever  present  need.    The  dramatizing  of  certain  office  situ- 
ations likewise  helps  to  create  an  interest  in  the  study  of  English 
for  business  purposes.    An  illustration  of  the  method  is  the  dic- 
tating of  business  letters.    One  pupil  acts  as  stenographer  while 
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the  other  dictates. 

In  the  following  words  Mr.  Webster  sums  up  the  qualities  of 
a  good  business  letter: 

1.  "It  must  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 

2.  It  must  be  clear. 

3.  It  must  De  accurate  both  in  fact  and  form.     It  must  be 

free  from  errors  in  grammar,  spelling  and  punctuation. 
It  must  follow  exactly  the  form  of  address,  salutation, 
and  complimentary  close  generally  accepted  by  reputable 
business  firms. 

4.  It  must  be  courteous. 

5.  It  must  present  the  appearance  of  completeness  and  order- 

liness." * 

No  other  activity  in  the  English  classroom  makes  so  clear 
the  importance  of  having  the  purpose  in  mind  and  its  effect  upon  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  topics  as  does  the  composition  designed 
to  sell  ideas  or  service.     Pupils  are  led  to  see  that  each  business 
letter  has  a  definite  purpose. 

D.   TYPES  OF  WRITTEN  WORK 
1.  NARRATION 

There  are  four  kinds  of  composition  commonly  classified  as 
narration,  description,  exposition,  and  arg^lmentation.  Although 
this  classification  does  not  name  the  kinds  of  effort  we  have  to 
make  in  the  composition  of  real  life,  since  we  have  to  tell  a 
story  as  an  aid  in  argument,  or  give  a  description  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining,  it  is  of  value  in  showing  the  child  how  to 
be  conscious  of  the  purpose  he  has  in  mind.    A  pupil  confined  to 
one  sort  of  effort  is  more  likely  to  show  unity  of  purpose  and 
attain  good  structure  in  his  work. 
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The  simplest  and  most  interesting  form,  and  that  which  re- 
veals the  best  route  principles  of  organization,  is  narration. 
Therefore,  the  earliest  emphasis  shoiill  fall  upon  narration. 
It  is  the  form  of  expression  most  natural  to  human  beings.  It 
is  more  elementary  to  speak  of  what  one  has  done  or  seen  others 
do,  than  to  describe  what  one  has  seen.     Impress  upon  the  pupils 
that  a  good  narrative  depends  on  rapidity  of  action,  clearness 
of  details,  and  coherance.     In  the  case  of  narration,  the  analysis 
of  the  aiodel  must  be  such  as  will  reveal  the  four  component  ele- 
ments of  a  good  narrative,  the  plot,  the  characters,  situation 
and  purpose.    The  children  should  \inderstand  clearly  that  the 
unity  in  narration  is  obtained  through  sequence  of  time. 

Narration  is  so  much  easier  to  manage  than  any  other  form  of 
composition  that  it  gives  us  the  best  chance  to  deal  with  certain 
elements  and  problems  of  form  and  technique.     The  various  forms 
which  it  may  take  are  personal  experiences,  anecdotes,  and  inven- 
tion in  supplying  the  conclusion  of  an  unfinished  tale  or  in 
writing  an  original  one. 
2.  DESCRIPTION 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  higher  class 
develop  no  greater  power  of  description  than  that  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  the  lower  is,  that  the  teachers  have  failed  to  analyze 
the  difficulties  of  descriptive  composition.     Training  in  observa- 
tion is  considered  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  writing  of  de- 
scription.   The  study  of  the  object  should  proceed  hand  in  hand 
with  the  formal  work  in  description.     The  children  should  be  led 
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to  proceed  from  the  general  effect  to  details,  from  the  striking 
first  appearance  to  closer  examination. 

The  teacher  shoiill  read  descriptions  of  tournaments,  vic- 
tDrious  return  of  heroes,  and  the  like.     Thus  she  will  arouse  the 
imagination,  stimulate  the  desire  to  write,  and  render  the  pupils 
sensitive  to  the  value  of  words  in  making  their  own  ideas  clear 
and  effective.     They  will  learn  that  the  aim  of  description  is 
to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  image  which  exists  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  and  that  only  such  characteristic  details  and 
color  words  are  selected  as  will  give  the  auditor,  or  reader,  one 
predominant  and  permanent  impression.     They  might  be  asked  to 
describe  a  lively  scene  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  color  and  ac- 
tion such  as  a  circus  parade.    A  list  of  suitable,  vivid  words  sug- 
gested by  members  of  the  class  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard 
and  questions  asked  by  the  teacher  to  stimulate  visualization. 

A  descriptive  composition  may  vary  considerably  so  that  the 
child  may  never  realize  that  he  is  using  the  same  literary  form 
in  the  description  of  a  place,  person,  or  thing.    But,  in  all  de- 
scription, the  teacher  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  child 
is  not  interested  in  writing  a  description  merely  to  give  someone 
else  a  rich,  detailed  picture  of  what  he  himself  sees.    Every  de- 
scription should  have  either  a  personal  touch  or  a  personal  element 
in  it.    The  description  must  always  be  for  some  definite  purpose. 
3.  EXPOSITION 

The  study  of  exposition  can  be  begun  most  effectively  by 
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reverting  to  its  kinship  with  description,  and  by  showing  that  it 
is  merely  a  development  of  description  of  the  explanatory,  enumer- 
ative  species.     Explain  to  the  pupils  that  expository  writing  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  logical  development  of  the  ideas  bearing  upon 
a  given  proposition;  that  it  proceeds  by  means  of  what  has  gone  be- 
fore, and  may  therefore  be  reduced  to  points  and  topics  and  be  given 
form  in  an  outline.    Narrative  and  descriptive  writing,  on  the  other 
hand,  make  an  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  not  to  reason. 

Exposition  should  not  be  a  mere  chronicle  of  steps  taken.  Good 
results  come  from  trying  to  explain  some  process  somebody  does  not 
understand,  as  for  example.  How  Does  A  Bird  Change  Its  Clothes? 
When  the  model  is  used  to  teach  the  art  of  exposition  the  following 
points  should  be  stressed: 

1.  How  the  topic  to  be  expounded  is  announced. 

2.  The  importance  of  careful  sequence. 

3.  The  need  of  sentences  that  are  distinquished  by  their 

simplicity  and  clearness. 

4.  That  the  primary  object  of  exposition  is  to  give  in- 

formation. 

For  exposition  the  outline  is  especially  valuable  in  helping 
to  secure  unity  and  coherence.    Exposition  is  the  most  real  of  the 
four  types  of  writing,  for  it  is  the  process  that  we  most  con- 
stantly wish  we  could  use  well,  whether  for  advertising,  selling, 
giving  information,  or  preparing  the  way  to  influence  people, 
4.  ARGUMENTATION 

The  transition  from  exposition  to  argumentation  is  natural. 
Argiomentation  is  a  more  difficult  kind  of  composition.    It  will  be 
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largely  assertions  of  opinion  and  not  a  good  exercise  in  structure^ 
unless  there  is  definite  instruction  in  the  way  of  doing  the  work. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  postpone  the  teaching  of  argumentation  to 
the  senior  high  school.     Something  argumentative  is  born  in  almost 
every  human  being  and  ought  to  be  used  in  the  classroom.    In  the 
junior  high  school,  paragraph  statements  of  reasons  should  receive 
attention.    Let  the  proposition  be  stated  in  the  first  sentence  and 
be  developed  step  by  step  in  the  following  statements.    Thus  unity 
is  enforced.     Teach  the  pupils  that  the  purpose  of  argiimentation  is 
to  prove  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  proposition;  that  by  means  of 
argument,  one  seeks  to  convince  others  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition 
that  one  believes  oneself;  that  the  essential  characteristics  of 
argumentation  are  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  in  argumentation  and  debating,  there 
will  be  opportunity  for  using  and  reviewing  the  other  kinds  of 
composition.     Exposition  is  involved  first  of  all;  it  is  the  method 
of  analytical  outline.    Next,  the  appeal  to  the  feelings  will  re- 
quire skill  in  description  and  narration.    The  teaching  of  argu- 
mentation is  especially  valuable  for  the  development  of  the  reason- 
ing powers  which  will  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  life. 
D.  CORRECTION  OF  PAPERS 

1.  PLAN  FOR  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  ERRORS 

Establish  a  high  standard  of  attainment  for  themes.    The  keynote 
of  effective  correction  is  pupil  responsibility.    A  paper,  when  passed 
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in,  should  be  correct  as  far  as  the  pupil's  study  has  gone.  Time 
for  careful  proof-reading  should  always  be  allowed.     Credit  should 
be  given  for  all  mistakes  the  pupil  finds  himself.  Carelessness 
must  not  be  tolerated.    The  aim  of  correction  of  compositions  is 
not  so  much  to  secure  a  perfect  product,  as  it  is  to  have  the  young 
people  form  the  habit  of  self  criticism. 

Special  training  in  proof-reading  should  be  provided.  Pupils 
should  go  over  their  work  several  times  and  note  one  point  at  a 
time.     Since  much  time  has  been  given  to  the  preparation  for  writing, 
revision  work  should  not  take  long.    Such  questions  as  were  used  in 
the  revision  of  oral  compositions  might  be  applied  to  the  written 
work. 

The  success  in  teaching  composition  depends,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, on  the  importance  placed  upon  criticism.    How  should  written 
work  be  criticized?    Now  and  then  class  criticism  of  themes  is 
profitable.    A  theme-correcting  day  is  set.    As  many  papers  as 
possiDle  are  read  and  discussed  by  the  class,  criticism  being 
supervised  by  the  teacher.    On  the  next  corresponding  day  another 
group  of  pupils  comes  under  class  criticism,  until  the  work  of 
each  pupil  is  discussed  in  class.     The  social  and  critical  work 
within  the  various  groups,  in  which  the  brighter  pupils  have  been 
appointed  as  the  teacher's  assistants,  is  of  great  value.  How- 
ever, the  conference  method  of  correction  produces  the  best  re- 
s\ilt.    It  is  the  only  method  of  theme  correcting  that  really  makes 
an  impression;  it  establishes  the  right  relation  oetween  pupil 
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and teacher,  and  incites  him  to  greater  effort.    The  sooner  the 
paper  is  discussed  after  it  is  written,  the  greater  will  be  the 
good  derived  from  the  conference.     It  is  impossible  for  the 
teacher  to  discuss  remedies  for  every  kind  of  error  which  she 
may  detect  in  her  diagnosis.    However,  she  should  select  for 
elimination  those  faults  which  prevent  the  work  of  her  pupils  from 
being  clear  and  effective.     She  will  find  that  her  efforts  will 
result  in  a  maximum  of  success,  if  she  concentrates  her  attention 
in  class  teaching  upon  the  errors  which  are  general  to  the  class, 
and  reserves  for  group  work  and  individual  comment  the  more 
specialized  errors,  and  commends  whole-heartedly  all  work  that 
is  well  done. 

Now  and  then  the  class  might  exchange  papers.     The  partner 
signs  the  paper  and  puts  at  the  bottom  a  list  of  the  mistakes  he 
found.    Then  a  committee,  whom  the  teacher  shows  how  to  correct 
papers,  makes  another  list  of  mistakes  and  signs  the  word,  "com- 
mittee".   Finally,  the  teacher  looks  for: 

1.  Improvement  in  ability  to  write. 

2.  Growth  of  ability  in  self  correction. 

3.  Growth  of  ability  of  pupil  to  correct  another  person's 

paper. 

4.  General  errors. 

5.  Which  individual  needs  special  help. 

The  practice  of  giving  every  theme  two  marks,  one  for  form, 
i.e.  mechanics,  and  one  for  contents,  i.e.  thought  and  interest, 
has  been  fo\and  helpful.    Such  a  grade  shows  a  child  at  once  wherein 
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his  weakness  lies.     This  is  especially  productive  of  resiilts  if 
the  young  people  are  held  to  100^  in  form  before  the  theme,  as 
a  whole,  is  rated  satisfactory. 

Results  may  be  obtained  by  making  the  class  judgment  graphic; 
this  can  be  made  very  concrete  by  pinning  papers  on  the  bulletin 
board  or  by  having  children  select  by  vote  certain  papers  for  ex- 
hibition or  publication. 
2.  MEASUREMENT  OF  RESULTS 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  establish  a  fixed  standard  of 
measurement  in  the  matter  of  English  composition  and  then  to  apply 
the  measurement  to  pupils'  products.     This  has  been  done  in  a 
number  of  experiments.     Various  scales  have  been  used  for  weigh- 
ing and  judging  pupils'  work.    However,  there  has  not  yet  been 
found  a  satisfactory,  uniform  standard.     The  scales  measure  only 
general  merit.    But,  with  all  their  imperfections,  they  are 
superior  to  the  mere  personal  judgment  of  the  moment,  because  they 
substitute  accuracy  for  personal  judgment;  they  give  a  basis  for 
classification,  help  measure  achievement,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
they  have  diagnostic  value. 

There  is  a  growing  discontent  with  prevailing  methods  of 
grading  pupil  achievement.     The  marking  system  depending  largely 
on  the  personal  reaction  of  the  marker  must  lead  to  considerable 
variability  in  judgpaents  and  ultimate  unfairness  to  pupil.  Miss 
Simons  who  has  written  in  a  refreshing  manner  on  this  subject 
says,  "The  standard  for  form  should  be  correctness  in  mechanics 
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of  expression,  spelling,  grammar,  idiom;  the  standard  for  content 
should  be  good  judgment  and  pure  taste  in  fitting  the  word  to  the 
thought.    With  these  aims  in  view,  is  it  not  possible  to  estaolish 
a  standard  of  measurement  which  will  be  satisfactory  alike  to 
writer  and  reader,  and  which  will  make  possible  greater  uniformity 
in  the  judgpaent  of  various  readers  of  the  same  theme?"  * 

SUMMARY 

Most  of  the  leading  men  in  the  educational  field  today  are 
recognizing  the  need  of  teaching  functional  graiomar  in  the  junior 
high  school.     Since  the  aim  of  teaching  grammar  is  to  establish 
accuracy  in  speech  and  writing,  the  study  of  grammar  should  not  be 
separated  from  the  oral  and  written  work  of  the  pupils,  but  should 
find  its  immediate  application  in  the  correction  of  the  errors  to 
be  found  in  their  speech  and  compositions. 

Pupils  learn  to  like  grammar  when  they  are  convinced  that  it 
helps  them  to  express  their  own  ideas  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest 
their  friends,  and  that  it  will  have  a  commercial  value  when  they 
go  out  into  the  world.     It  must  not  be  a  study  of  rules  and  illus- 
trations separated  from  child  purposes  and  child  activities.  Only 
those  elements  of  grammar  which  emphasize  good  usage  and  correct 
errors  should  be  taught.    All  the  grammar  taught  should  be  put  in 
the  form  of  a  compact  outline  in  notebooks. 

Motivation  of  teaching  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  young 
people  to  become  interested  in  and  desire  good  compositions.  The 
pupils'  plans  and  ideas  must  be  made  the  starting  point.    An  at- 


*  "English  Problems  in  the  Solving",  p. 110 
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mosphere  of  freedom  and  spontaneity  should  be  created  in  the  class- 
room.    This  can  be  done  by  the  cultivation  of  the  play  spirit.  The 
connection  of  oral  English  with  daily  life  should  be  emphasized  by 
attaching  a  social  and  business  value  to  effective  speech. 

Composition  is  an  added  means  of  self  expression.     Since  every- 
day English  deals  with  e very-day  subjects,  the  teacher  should  help 
young  people  to  find  the  interesting  in  common  life,  thus  making 
them  more  interesting  in  their  conversation,  which  is  the  prime 
object  of  oral  composition. 

The  right  attitude  toward  criticism  should  be  formed.  Criti- 
cism should  be  constructive  not  destructive.    High  ideals  should 
be  established  and  made  the  basis  of  all  criticism. 

Written  composition  should  be  given  when  there  is  a  need  for 
it.    Preparation  is  extremely  important  for  writing,  since  its 
purpose  is  to  arouse  genuine  enthusiasm  for  good  writing.  The 
model  is  an  invaluable  asset  in  teaching  both  oral  and  written 
composition. 

The  group  method  of  teaching  is  noteworthy  since  it  saves 
time,  keeps  each  individual  continually  busy,  and  results  in  a 
socialization  of  work  impossible  in  the  general  class  procedure. 
It  frees  the  child  from  the  domination  of  the  teacher,  yet  he 
still  has  her  supervision. 

The  correction  of  compositions,  to  be  of  greatest  value,  must 
be  personal  and  must  result  not  from  the  dictation  of  the  teacher, 
but  as  far  as  possible  from  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil,  because 
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the  formation  of  the  habit  of  self  criticism  is  an  important  aim  of 
composition.    Although  a  satisfactory  uniform  standard  for  evalu- 
ating the  merit  of  pupil's  compositions  has  not  yet  been  found,  the 
scales  used  are  superior  to  the  mere  judgment  of  the  teacher,  since 
the  personal  estimation  is  too  changeable  to  be  used  as  the  sole 
basis  for  grading  pupils'  efforts. 

As  the  pupil  ascends  step  by  step  in  the  solution  of  his  life's 
needs  and  problems  in  English,  he  depends  upon  the  teacher  to  steady 
and  guide  him.    Her  function  is  to  direct,  suggest,  encourage  and 
inspire  rather  than  to  dictate,  question  and  examine.    Her  success 
is  due  to  her  tact  in  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  boys  and  girls 
and  securing  a  favorable  atmosphere  in  the  classroom,  and  to  her 
power  in  making  criticism  constructive. 

The  transition  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  field  of 
education  demands  sure  footing  in  every  step.     The  junior  high 
school  teacher  must,  therefore,  include  in  her  program  all  the 
steps  taken  in  the  previous  year  and  all  to  be  given  in  making 
the  transition  to  the  next  grade.    The  elementary  work  in  English 
must  be  so  well  renovated  in  the  junior  hi^  school  that  the 
child  will  feel  his  own  ability  to  meet,  master  and  experience 
pleasurably  the  most  scientifically  ordered  facts,  which  are  to 
give  him  a  consciously  prized  value,  the  mastery  of  the  English 
language. 
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